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I Will Help You 
Select Your 


Buggy. 


at ridiculously low prices, it is well to look at these 

facts; GOOD vehicles can only be made from GOOD 
materials by GOOD workmen. And YOU know that good 
materials and GOOD WORKMANSHIP now command a 
higher price than ever before. Therefore, if you wanta strong- 
ly constructed, nicely finished buggy, the BEST you can do 
is to buy it direct from the factory, best equipped for turning 
out such work in the most economical way. I feel sure that if 
you knew how our ‘‘Columbia’’ vehicles are made, and if you 
could see the care that is taken in each department, you could 
readily understand why they are superior to other makes, 
which are sold at even higher prices. In fact, I know that 
some factories have no foremen in the different departments, 
which means that the work is built practically without any 
supervision. 

I figure that the care we take in building our buggies 
really costs us little or nothing. You know we guarantee our 
work against defects for two years and if we pay on an average 
50 cents per vehicle extra for inspection, wou dn’t you consider 
this more desirable than furnishing perhaps anew set of wheels, 
or a new body for a vehicle, free of charge? I do. And be- 
sides, our customers are better pleased. They buy again when 
they want something else in our line, and they recommend our 
work to their friends. That’s the secret of the success and 
popularity of ‘‘Columbia’’ work. 

Now if you need a buggy, surry, phaeton or any other 
kind of a rig, write me about it. I will gladly help you make 
your selection and will build you a job that will suit you and 
save you money. Our ‘‘Columbia King’’ Fifty Dollar Buggy 
is the wonder and envy of other manufacturers who try to 
imitate it by building up a cheap buggy with some special 
points that they think might make you forget about the quality 
of the cloth, leather and timber used, which are really more 
important. 

Write me about what you want, and I will mail you one of 
our large catalogues free of charge, and give you any advice 
you may want concerning your particular rig. Remember, I 
take the risk of suiting you. IF YOU’RE not satisfied with 
the buggy I get upfor you, you need not keep it, and YOU 
pron TRY IT THIRTY DAYS before making up your mind 
about it. 


IN considering the many offers of cheap buggies advertised 


Send postal for FREE catalog to-day. 


J. J. BEGKER, General Manager, 


COLUMBIA MFG. & SUPPLY 6O,, 


806 Vandalia Ave. 
GINGINNATI, OHIO. 
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COLUMBIA KING BUGGY $50 


ORDER ONE on trial, compare it with 


the highest-priced buggies in your neighbor- 
hood, and if you are not convinced that you 
have saved $20 to $25 on your purchase, 
send it back and your money will be re- 


funded. 


Our Large 
Se ‘ Gatalogue 
Vesg ~ SM in, 
NZ, \Y Is FREE. 
COLUMBIA RUN- 


Money 6919 ~—« Write For prsnendl 


For People Who Want j i From $30 Up 
the Best It To day. 


Columbia Mfg. & Supply Co., 


J. J. BECKER, General Manager, 


806 Vandalia Avé., §GINGINNATI, OHIO. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 





The North Carolina State Normal and Industrial College. 


Courses—Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Three courses leading to degrees. Special courses for graduates of other colleges. 
Well-equipped Training School for Teachers. Board, laundry, tuition, and fees for use of 
text-books, etc., $170 a year. For free tuition students, $125 Fifteenth annual session be 
gins September 20, 1906. To secure board in the dormitories, all free tuition applications 
should be made before July 15. Correspondence invited from those desiring competent 
teachers and stenographers. For catalog and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 





Baptist University for Women. 





iii NORTH CAROLINA 
Military 
Academy 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTH. 


Body trained with the mind. Best military 
drill, honest teaching, honorable teachers, 
ample equipment. Band instruction free. 
Lessons in swimming. All helpful college 
sports. Prepares for the work of life, and 
graduates with honor. A home for the de- 
velopment of boys. $225 per year. Write for 
catalog. 

COL. WILBUR JONES, Supt., 

Red Springs, N. C. 














High grade college for women. Faculty of eight men and twenty-six women. 
Six separate Schools:—Arts, Philosophy and Science; Music; Expression; Art; 
Business; Bible. Regular Normal Department and Teachers’ Course. Laborato- 
ries equipped for teaching Chemistry, Biology and Physics. New Pianos, and large 
three-manual Pipe Organ just installed. Health and comfort of students looked 
after by Lady Principal, Lady Physician, Matron and Nurse. Expenses per session 
in Literary Department, 193.50; in the Club, $55.00 less. Address 


R. T. VANN, Pres., Raleigh, N.C. 








OXFORD SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, N. C. 


71850 Four New Model Buildings, New Equipments of all kinds, all 

Modern Conveniences—gss light turnace heat. water works 
system. Board and General Tuition for Annual Nession $150 Music Art, Business 
Course at reasonable charge. Handsomety Illus'rated Catalogues ready for distribution. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 


1906 
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Louisburg College 


Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Young Women for Session 1906-’7. 


The purpose is to secure for the Students Healthful conditions,a happy home, 
Christian influences, a liberal culture, and a thorough education at a moderate cost. 
Excellent advantages for music, Intermediate Department, with special care of 


younger girls. 
NORMAL COURSE 
especially pared for young women fiitting themselves for public and graded 


re 
school lg Ample grounds for out-door recreation. The marked feature of this 
School is its individual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, 


LOUISBURG, N. C. 
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Before deciding on a School for your Daughter, write for Catalogue of 


Davenport G ollege. 


Address, 








CHAS. C. WEAVER, Lenoir, N. C. 














Franklin Female Seminary, 


Franklin, Uirginia. 











Superior instruction offered in Literature, Science, Music and Art, by 
specialists. 

Electric Lights in all rooms; artesian water from well on grounds; 
hot and cold baths; steam heat with radiator in every room; sewerage 
system to be installed during the fall. 

Last session most satisfactory in the history of the institution. 

Charges moderate. 

Next session begins on Wednesday, September 12th. 

For Catalogue or other information, address 


JNO. B. BREWER. 


Claremont College, 
HICKORY, N. C., 


A high-grade school for young women and girls. Chartered by the State with power to 
confer degrees. Brick building, with water on every floor, and lighted by electricity. Lit- 
erary, Normal and Business Departments; also Art, Music and Elocution. Four scholar- 
ships given to worthy students. Able Faculty. For catalogue apply to 


D. W. READ, President; Hickory, N. C. 














Chowan Baptist Female Institute. 


Session of 1906-1907 opens September 12, 1906. In addition to the stately old build- 
ing, we havea large new four-story brick bul'ding, with new Chapel, new dining- 
room, society halls, and dormitory rooms to accommodate increasing numbers of 
pres. Enlarged and improved Science Course. Newly-furnished Chemical and 

lotogical Laboratory, and improved facilities generally. The last two sessions the 
most prosperous in the history of theschool Board and Literary tuition in College 
Course for scholastic year, $128.00. kor catalogue and full information, address 
JNO. C. SCARBOROUGH, Murfreesboro, N. C. 

















UNIVERSITY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
1789-1906. 
Head of the State’s Educational System 
DEPARTMENTS. 
Engineering, 
Graduate, 2W, 
Medicine, Pharmacy. 


Library contains 43000 volumes. New 
water works, electric lights, central heat- 
ing system. New dormitories, gymna- 
sium, Y. M.C. A. building. 

682 Students. 74 in Faculty. 
The Fall Term begins 
Sept. 10, 1906. Address 
FRANCIS P. VENABLE, PRESIDENT. 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Collegiate, 























TRINITY COLLEGE, 


Four Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, Engineering and Law. 

Large library facilities. Well 
equipped laboratories in all depart- 
mentsof science. Gymnasium fur- 
nished with best apparatus. Ex- 
penses very moderate. Aid for 
worthy students. 


Young Men wishing to Study 
Law should investigate the 
superior advantages offered 
by the Department of Law in 
Trinity College. : i: : : : 


For catalogue and further infor- 
mation, address 


D. W. NEwsoom, Fegistrar, 
DURHAM, N. C. 











(INCORPORATED ) 


BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 
Schools. Address King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, etc., by mail.) 





Institute for 
Young 
Women and 
Conserva- 
tory of 
Music. The 
Best Place 
for Your 
Daughter 


a<—™ College 


PEACE Courses 


High Standard 

RALEIGH JCatalogue 

N.C. FREE 
a Address 

Jas. Dinwiddie, Pres. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA 
College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 


Practical education in Ag- 
riculture, Engineering, Indus- 
trial Chemistry, and the Tex- 
tile Art. Address 


PRESIDENT WINSTON, 


WEST RALEIGH, - NORTH CAROLINA, 





University of South Caroling 
Session 1906-1907 
BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEP. 26T' 


Five courses leading to B. A. degree, fog 
to B.S. degree, one to L. I. degree, and og 
to L. L. B. degree. Certificates given for work 
completed in any one of the departments, 
_EXPENSES:—Tuition fee, $40.00; term fees: 
$18.00; room fee, $8.00. One-half of each m 
be paid at the beginning of each term. 0 
tion fee may be remitted upon presentatiog 
of certificate of inability to pay the same. 


BENJAIFIN SLOAN, President, 
Columbia, S.C, | 
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4 
‘Trinity Park! 
Se S| 


School. 


4 

4 

4 

4 A first-class preparatory schcol, 
4 Certificates of graduation accepted for 
4 

4 
e 


entrance to leading Southern colleges, 


Best Equipped Preparatory School 
in the South. 


4 
‘4 Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Lib- 
4 rary containing thirty thousand vol- 
umes. Well equipped gymnasium. 
‘4 High standards and modern methods 
of instruction. Frequent lectures by 
‘4 prominent lecturers. Expenses ex- 
ceedingly moderate. Seven ) ears of 
‘4 phenomenal success 
For catalogue and other informa- € 
‘4 tion, address 
4 
4 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 


\ 
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Guilford College. 1837--1906, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 





Location six miles west of Greensboro, on 
a 300-acre dairy farm. Electric lights. Abun 
dant supply of pure water in all the build 
ings. Three courses of study—Classical, Na 
tural Science, Biblical. Commercial and Mu 
sic Departments. 4 

Noted for thorough instruction, healthful 
moral tone, and home-like surroundings. 3 

For catalogue address 


President L. L. HOBBS, 


Guilford College, N. C. 


Rhodes Military Institute. 


A first-class Military School, prepares for 
College or Business life, under best moral in-7 
fluences, at reasonable expense. Healthy,’ 
elevated location, good water. Large steam-" 
heated building, excellent Literary and 
Religious societies. Strong Anti-Cigarettée 
League. Commercial branches taught prac 
tically by office system. FALL TERM BE] 
GINS SEPTEMBER 4, 1906. Catalogues sent 
on application. 

W. H. RHODES, Supt., Kinston, N. C, 
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CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC for Women 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Experienced teachers from leading 
European and American Univer- 
sities and Conservatories. 
College plant, $250,000; Park 
Campus 20 acres. New, fire-proof 
buildings. A. B., and Elective 
Degree Courses. Schools of Music, 
Art, Expression. Climate, health 
and thoroughness unsurpassed. 
Un-denominational. Cost, $285 
to $400 per year. OpensSept. 18th. 


Catalogue on application 





CHAS. B. KING, PRESIDENT 











POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 


This Company transmits and delivers the within message subject 
to the following 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 


To guard against mistakes or delays, the sender of a message should order it REPEATED ; that is, telegraphed back 
to the originatiug office for comparison. For this, one-half the regular rate is charged in addition. It is agreed 
between the sender of the message written on the face hereof and the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, that said 
Company shall not be liable for mistakes cr delays in the transmission or delivery, or for non-delivery, of any 
UNREPEATED message, beyond the amount received for sending the same; nor for mistakes or delays in the trans- 
mission or delivery, or for non-delivery, of any REPEATED message beyond fifty times the sum received for sending 
the same unless specially insured, nor in any case for delays arising from unavoidable interruption in the working 
of its lines, or for errors in cipher or obscure messages. And this Company is hereby made the ageat of the sender, 

| without liability, to forward any message over the lines of any other Company when necessary to reach its destination. 

Correctness in the transmission of messages to any point on the lines of the Company can be INSURED by contract | 
in writing, stating agreed amount of risk, and payment of premium thereon, at the following rates, in addition to the 
usual charge for repeated messages, viz: one per cent. for any distance not exceeding 1,000 miles, and two per cent. 
for any greater distance. 


No responsibility regarding messages attaches to this Company until the same are presented and accepted at one of 


its transmitting offices; and if a message is sent to such office by one of this Company's messengers, he acts for that 
purpose as the agent of the sender. 
Messages will be delivered free within the established free delivery limits of the terminal office. For delivery ata 
greater distance a special charge will be made to cover the cost of such delivery. 
This Company will not be liable for damages or statutory penalties in any case where the claim is not presented 
in writing within sixty days after the message is filed with the Company for transmission 
The above terms and conditions shall be binding upon the receiver as well as the sender of this message. 
No employee of this Company is authorized to vary the foregoing. 
CLARENCE H. MACKAY, President. 
CHARLES C. ADAMS, EDWARD J. NALLY. CHARLES P. BRUCH, 
Second Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. and Genl. Mgr. Third Vice 
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WHY SHOULD A YOUNG 


President Venable of the University 
sons In 


Messrs. Editors: Not every boy 
is fit to go to college. There is a 
great selective process which goes on 
every year. Hundreds of thousands 
go to the primary schools. Thousands 
of these prove worthy to go to the 
secondary schools, and out of these 
a few hundreds push on through the 
college course. This means that the 
very pick of our youth, the most per- 
fect flower of our civilization receive 
the college training and become the 
leaders of the people. This is true 
even though some by reason of na- 
tive ability painfully acquire their 
education outside the college and 
take their place among the leaders. 

There are three essentials for a 
college education: Preparation, Per- 
sistence and Pluck. No one having 
these need despair because of lack of 
money or for any other reason. And 
of these three, the most essential 
are the last two. The poorly pre- 
pared boy can make up his de- 
ficiency, but the best prepared in the 
world will not suceed unless he have 
courage and the power to stick at his 
task. 

* * * 

rranted that a young man has 
these three requisites, the question 
is not why should he go to college 
but what possible influence should 
be permitted to prevent his going 
forward, securing the best available 
training and taking his place among 
the trained workers and leaders of 
the world. 

Still some might debate the ques- 
tion, partly because all college men 
do not succeed and, secondly, many 
succeed who do not go to college. 
Two things must be borne in mind. 
A college education cannot make a 
wise man out of a fool—it can only 
make him a more conspicious fool. 
Education is only one of the ele- 
ments of success. There are others 
equally essential. Again, a kind of 
education can be secured outside of 
the college but at greatly increased 
cost of time and labor, and the re- 
sult is far less satisfactory. 

* * * 

There is something in a college 
education well worth the striving for. 
It does not consist merely in the 
gathering of information or the fill- 
ing up of the mind with facts. It 
makes the horizon wider and the 
life fuller. It gives an entrance into 
our just heritage of the wisdom of 
all the ages. It disciplines the mind 
so that perception is quickened, un- 
derstanding is strengthened and the 
mental powers are brought under 
the same sort of control as the bodily 
powers. Its highest aim is self- 
mastery. Further it gives the great 
element of success which comes from 
mixing with and controlling men. To 
have these things constitutes that 
knowledge which is power; to miss 





MAN GO TO COLLEGE ? 


of North Carolina Gives Six Rea- 


Reply. 


them is to lose all that is highest in 
life. 
* * * 

It is not difficult to give reasons 
why, if possible, one should get this 
great gain in his life. 

First, it increases many fold the 
possible joy and glory of living. 

Second, it makes the full perfect 
man. One may be a fine specimen 
of physical manhood but if his mind 
is only partially trained his true man- 
hood is to that extent stunted and 
dwarfed. 

Third, it greatly increases the pos- 
sibilities of usefulness to community, 
country and to God. The fullest 
development of the individual means 
the greatest progress of the race. 

Fourth, it multiplies the chances 
of success in life. This is an age of 
sharp competition. It is also an age 
of educated men. All possible train- 
ing is being seized upon to give one 
a better chance. The untrained man 
will find it increasingly difficult to 
make his way. There is no doubt 
about it that the bright, well-trained 
college graduate has several hun- 
dred times a better chance than the 
boy who depends upon a little simple 
elementary schooling. 

Fifth, it increases the earning ca- 
pacity and this means increased 
wealth not only for the individual, 
which would be unworthily selfish, 
but for the State and the nation. 

Lastly, every strong and healthy 
youth of eighteen of twenty has be- 
fore him some forty or more years 
of life which he must live as best he 
may. He has the power to make or 
mar that life. Will he deliberately 
turn from an education now and so 
cut down his chances and starve 
those years through which he must 
live, condemning himself to the lot 
of the unskilled and untrained? Or 
will he by unceasing effort secure 
the necessary training and rise to 
a worthy place among those whose 
labors are a blessing to humanity? 

FRANCIS P. VENABLE, 
President University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 





Catawba County Society of Equity. 


The Catawba County Union of the 
American Society of Equity held its 
third quarterly meeting at St. James 
school-house on July 21st. After 
transacting all other business of the 
Union, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Resolved, that we approve of the 
minimum price of farm products set 
by headquarters, and that we earn- 
estly ask all the farmers of Catawba 
ounty not to sell their wheat for less 
than one dollar per bushel, and that 
we recommend the minimum price 
of cotton of the 1906 crop be not 
less than twelve cents per pound at 
the South.” 





ONE 


ILLUSTRATION OF WHAT LOCAL 


TAXATION AND CONSOLI- 


DATION OF DISTRICTS 1S DOING. 








Old School Building, Alliance, Pam lico County, 
Dr. Tax’s Favorite 


N. 
Prescription. 


C.—Betore Taking 








New School Building, Alliance, 


2amlico 


County, N. C.—After Taking 


Dr. Tax’s Favorite Prescription. 


About Nitrate of Soda. 
Messrs. Editors: Will you please | 
answer some questions in your 
columns concerning nitrate of soda? 
Will it injure land? Would the 
amount have to be increased every | 
year to obtain the same effect? | 
What other fertilizers should be 
used to keep up the land? 
Cumberland Co., 
Cumberland County, 


N.C.) 
N.C. 


As you are probably aware, nitrate 
soda supplies only one consti- 
tuent of plant-food to the soil and 
that one is nitrogen or ammonia. | 
If it is persistently used on the same | 
land it will, by stimulating increased | 
growth, cause the supply of phos- | 
phoriec acid and potash in the soil to 
be more heavily drawn upon, than | 
if only small or moderate yields were 
produced; hence it might be found 
under such circumstances that the 
yields on a soil thus treated would | 
materially decline. It might be) 
found, too, that under such treat- | 
ment, unless the store of vegetable | 
matter of the soil were kept up, that | 


of 


| would 





the mechanical condition of the soil 
probably become worse, es- 


| pecially if the soil were fine grained, 


and would be noticed by the soil run- 
ning together and tending to work 
hard after each rain. It is not believ- 
ed, however, that nitrate of soda used 


| properly, and in reasonable quanti- 
| ties 


per acre would injure land. 
Neither do we think it would be at 
all necessary to materially increase 
the application per year, unless the 
yield be much increased. To se- 
cure the best results from the use of 
nitrate o€ soda, it will usually be 
necessary to use with fertilizing ma- 
terials containing phogphoric acid 
and potash and in some cases lime. 
The amount and proportion of these 
constituents will depend upon the 
crop to be grown and the soil in 
which it is to be planted. The nor- 
mal plant-food supply of a soil is 
being kept up when as much is 
added to it in the fertilizer or ferti- 
lizing material as is removed by the 
growing crop and by leaching. 
Cc. B. WILLIAMS, 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh. 
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SELECTING TOBACCO SEED. 


Karmers Should Have an Ideal Form 


They Select—Serious Errors of 


Now, as I am no I wish 
to talk about what me to 
be the more important features of to- 
bacco culture, from a plain practical 
standpoint, the standpoint of my own 


theorist, 


seems to 


experience ae a a So we 
will now beg with the tobacco 
seed, not at < plant-bed, nor with 


as we can get from a 
careless farmer, but we 
must have good seed; and I know of 
no vetter way for the intelligent, 
thoughtful farmer to get them than 
to grow them himself. So now let 
us think just a little about growing 
good tobacco seed. 

Now, I dou't know how all you far- 
mers grow your tobacco seed; I don’t 
know how you_ select your seed 
plants; neither do I know how you 
treat your seed plants after you se- 
lect them. But I know what has 
been my observation along this line. 
I have been used to seeing the farm- 
ers select good thrifty looking plants 
for their seed. And they turn out 
trom one to sometimes as many 
half-dozen seed plants all in one lit- 
tle spot of land. Then they prime 
off the bottom leaves just as if they 
were going to top the plants, then 
they break off the small leaves from 
around the stalk at the top so as to 
leave each plant with just about the 
same number of leaves they leave on 
a topped plant. Then they keep the 
worms off and care for the plants till 


such seed 
thoughtless, 


as a 


they ripen their seed as best they 
can. 
Now, I practiced this method for 


giving the matter lit- 
to whether it was right 
In fact, I acted just as il 
that ‘ust so I grew my to- 
bacco seed that was all that was 
necessary. But my tobacco kept de- 
deteriorating; it would speck, fros- 


several years, 
tle thought as 
or wrong. 
1 thought 


eye and rot on the field; and it kept 
getting worse from year to year. So 
I began to study as to what was the 


cause, and while I 

sons had something 
was satisfied that 

primary cause lay in the fact that I 
had weakened the nature of my to- 
bacco and its disease-resisting pow- 
ers by crippling up my seed plants 
from year to year by breaking off so 
many of their leaves Just about 
that time I heard other intelligent 
farmers talking about the same 
thing, so I quit breaking any leaves 
off my seed plants, and after that 
the tobaceo stopped rotting so badly, 


— re to improve in many other 
way 


thought the sea- 
to do with it, I 
the principal or 


Now, it is the nature of all plants 
to reproduce themselves. They nat- 
urally exert their forces to develop 
and perfect their seed; and the to- 
bacco plants need all the leaves na- 
ture gives it to enable it by the help 
of the sunshine to elaborate or pre- 
pare its gums and juices for a proper 
development of its seed. Not one 
single particle of the carbon that en- 
ters into the sugary and starchy com- 
binations necessary to the develop- 
ment of perfect seed can the plant 
take up through its roots, but it 
must all be taken in from the at- 
mosphere, in the form or state of 
carbonic acid gas, and the plant has 
no way of taking in this gas except 
through its leaves. The leaves are 
its lungs through which it takes in 
all the atmospheric gases necessary 
to develop its seed. And no more 
can there be a perfectly healthy and 
natural tobacco plant—one that will 
produce perfect seed without all its 
leaves than there can be a perfectly 
healthy man without all of his lungs. 
If men and women were crippled up 





from generation to generation, by 
clipping off a little of their iungs and 


and Should Not Maim the Plants 


Present Practice. 


diminishing their 
in time the race would become so 
weak and sickly it would die off. 
And analogical reasoning would teach 
us that the same is more or less true 
of the tobacco plant. 

So, brother farmer, as long as we 
continue to cripple up the seed plants 
from which our tobacco crops grow, 
we cannot expect the tobacco to re- 
main sound and healthy and have 
the power to resist the diseases un- 
favorable seasons bring about. 

Now, about the selection of seed 
plants: I think each farmer should 
have an ideal—that is, he should 
go into his tobacco field and select 
seed plants as near like his picture 
as he can find. I like to select plants 
with good medium-sized leaves of 
good shape and length, and with 
relatively small stems and fibers, and 
the leaves not too close together on 
the stalks. I like to select plants of 
quick growth, but not plants that 


breathing power, 


button or head out too low down. 
Neither do I like plants that grow 
up too high before they button or 


head out, as I think this is an indica- 





tion of lateness.—W. A. Petree, 
Stokes Co., N. C. 
FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRE- 
r SPONDENT. 
pee oe a 
Fruit, Canning and Cotton Matters 
Discussed. 


Messrs. Editors: Your correspond- 


ent was stalking the other day with 
Mr. J. D. Cummings, of Conneaut, 
Ohio, the largest packer of pumpkin 
in the country. They pack the big 
yellow field pumpkins that weigh 


from forty to eighty pounds each and 
put up 40,000 cases of No. 3 cans— 
two dozen each—every season. They 
send the goods all over the country 
and pies “like mother used to make” 
can be had without the trouble of 
peeling and boiling and general hard 
work of years ago. That canning is 
profitable, is indicated by the fact 
that Mr. Cummings comes to New 
York in his own yacht via the Erie 
Canal. He also packs a good many 
tomatoes, and for all his goods ob- 
tains the highest market rates. 
* * * 

be thought that all 
in tin cans are on 
All over 


But let it not 
who pack goods 
the high road to fortune. 
the country can be seen dismantled 
canneries and many a farmer has 
lost his all through listening to some 
glib salesman for a canning machin- 
ery company tell of the fortune which 


can be rapidly accumulated. And 
not only have the farmers lost lots of 
money; it has often been the case 
that some big operator trying to 
corner certain goods, has been 
brought to the verge of bankruptcy. 


This is not what has happened this 
year in Maryland, but a syndicate 
there obtained, or thought they ob- 
tained, all the canned tomatoes “in 
sight’? this spring, and they proceed- 
ed to shove up the price per dozen 
to jobbers until the latter refused to 
buy almost absolutely. Time passed, 
lots of tomatoes were found in other 
than the  syndicate’s hands, prices 
took a great tumble and the syndi- 
cate moving heaven and earth to 
dispose of its goods in order that the 
banks and warehousces who loaned 
much money may be reimbursed. Or 
rather the banks are doing the mov- 
ing themselves. There wll probably 
be a big pack of almost all goods this 
year except corn which shows a big 
falling off in the acreage of sweet 
corn. And in California the pack of 
some fruits, notably apricots, has 
been the for several years. 


is 


lightest 





At the Cotton Exchange consider- 
able interest is shown in the news re- 
lating to the cotton-picking machin- 
ery which is to have a thorough test 
this year. Ten machines will be 
placed in the fields near Shreveport, 
La., and if the success is achieved 
which is confidently expected, a fac- 
tory will be erected with a capacity 
for turning out a thousand machines 
a year. It is said that each day one 
of these machines will pick ten acres 
a day——seven and one-half bales—at 
a cost of $13.56, against $67.50 as 
at present by hand. Of course, there 
are scoffers and doubters, as there al- 
ways have been when new inventions 


have been heralded, but it would 
seem that more complicated prob- 
lems than picking cotton by ma- 


chinery have been solved. Of course, 
some hand-laborers may not have so 
rauch work, but certainly the great- 
est good to the greatest number is 


a rule that will always apply. 
* * * 
And speaking of cotton, the papers 


hive shown considerable interest in 
ihe proposal made for the organiza- 
tion of a company for the manufaec- 
ture of paper from the stalks of the 
vlants, and this plan is sure to have 
the earnest support of the press which 
yould hail with delight any method 
of escaping from the “‘tentacles of the 
paper trust.”’ The further expansion 
of cottonseed products is also inevita- 
ble with the advertising campaign 
the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association is about to inaugurate, 
and altogether it looks as though cot- 
ton were coming to its own again. 
* * *€ 

It seems to me that I have never 
seen such quantities of all kinds of 
fruit here as may be seen at present. 
Hardly a thing can be named but 
there seems to be enough to supply 
the nation for a year. Lemons have 
been almost swamping us, and while 
New Yorkers have to pay about as 
much as ever for goods, the abund- 
ance must make low prices elsewhere. 
In the city it seems as though hold- 
ers would sooner throw the stuff in 
the garbage pails than sell it for 
what buyers will give. Much is lost 
in transit, and it seems too bad to 
have hundreds of crates thrown off 
the cars on the meadows between 
here and Newark as has been done 
in previous years Better methods 
of distribution, however, now pre- 
vail, and there may not be so much 
loss. 

And yet, dealers in canned goods 
say they fear the pea crop in Michi- 
gan and wi isconsin, two States which 
in late years have come to the front 
in this connetin will prove a — 
and if so, the loss to some canner 
will be very serious. Another ana 
will probakly settle the matter, and 
the last dispatches are not discour- 
aging. A smaller crop will have the 
effect of advancing quotations of the 
canned articles 

** * 

There seems to be some 
of opinion among fruit men here 
to the value of the seediess apple 
which seems to be making so:e 
plogress. The question will be pretry 
well settled either this season or 
next. It would seem that a seedless 
apple might be ws practicable as 4 
seedless orange, and we all kicw 
that the latter are fast coming to tre 
the only kind we want. As to apv'tes 
senerally this year, we have seen lei- 
ters from many seclions aaa all tend 
io the same end—a huge crop. New 
York State will probably have a bum- 


diversity 


as 


per yield. Peaches, also are prom- 
ised in greater abundyvuce by far 
than for mauy venrs, anc we also he 


lieve a big vield of pears is assured 
yr 2. ROOT, 
New York City, August 7, 1906. 





He shall dwell on high who has 
lived with his heart there. 





Damage by Rains in Eastern North 
Carolina, 

if the 
western 


[I wonder 
central and 
State are having two much 
Down here we are having almost a 
deluge Some farmers report that 
their crops are almost a total fail- 
ure-—corn and cotton rotting and 
falling down in the field. The lower 
end of Pasquotank had not suffered 
severely until the recent rains, the 
damage from which cannot be esti- 
mated at present. I will say that 
the farmers (generally) made money 
out of their truck crops the past 
spring, but this will not compensate 
for the losses they sustaining at 
the present. 


the 
the 
rain? 


farmers of 
portions of 


are 


J. T. BROTHERS 
Pasquotank Co., N. C. 


I see you have been asking about 
crops and what laws we need. For 
my part, I think we need something 
about our roads, and my plan would 
be to issue bonds payable in fifty 
years, and let the next generation 
help pay for the improvements, as 
they would have the benefit of them. 
Crops are looking well, but small 
and about a week late; wheat good, 
and oats sorry.—-S. P. Moore, Chat- 
ham-Co,, N. C. 


{You Gan Thresh} 


at your convenience, when the grain ts ready and 
save stacking , save help and save grain if you use# 


BELLE CITY SMALL THRESHER. 
y, light, compact, durable, cleans all 
eds equal toany. No experts needed, 
Fully guaranteed. Write at once. 









Good capaci 
grains and s 
Low in price. 


Belle City Mfg. Co, 
Racine, Wisconsin. a 
Box 109. 












CATALOGUE 
FREE 


Well Drilis 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoiine Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
x Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 
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A low wagon 
ata low price. 
Handy for 
the farmer. 
Will carrya 
load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on auy farm. 


Steel Wheels 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- 
gered spokes. Any size wanted, any 
width of tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
For catalogue and prices, write to 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 122H Quincy, lil. 

















RED RIPPER HAY PRESS 


Combines power, speed, simplicity, durabil- 
ity, convenience and cheapness. Full circle, 
double stroke. Only press W hich regulates 
weight of bales automatically. Write today 
for booklet showing low farmers’ 
prices. 













Address, ai Se 


Sikes Mig. Co., Box 15, Ocilla, Ga. 


PUEDE ET TS 


Removes Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened Tissues, Litiltrated 
Parts,andany Puff or Swelling, 
Cures Lameness, Allays Pain 
without laying the horse up. Does not 
blister, stain or remove the hair, $2.00 a 
bottle, delivered. Pamphlet 1-C free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 81.00 
bottle. Cures Synovitis, Weeping Sinew, 
Strains, Gouty or Rheumatic Deposits, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele. 
Allays pain. Pook free. Genuine mfd,only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
119 Monmouth St., - Springtield, 
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Mass. 
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MAKING A CLOD CRUSHER FOR $1.00. 


Mr. French Describes Two Simple, but Useful Tools, Which Any Farmer 
Can Make at Home. 


Messrs. Editors: A reader asks, | 
“What is a clod crusher?” | 

There are several home-made pat- | 
terns of this very useful tool and I | 
i] describe two styles that we have | 
ised. The first is made of three | 
exi0 oak plank, cut any length you | 
wish your crusher to be in width. The | 






JRO. 
4X6 






CROSS SECTION OF b 
END VIEW 


of fin- 
ished tool, and will make plain the 


ent shows cross section view 
manner of lapping the planks one 
upon another and attaching them to 
the beams, of which there should be 
iwo on crushers of four to eight feet 
in length; on those of greater length 


than this we would use three. 
Beams should be made of 2x10 
pieces. Notch the beams, lay 
them on a level surface’ with 
the smooth edge down, lay 
on the planks and spike or bolt 


them to the beams, attach your chain, 
leoped from one beam to the other, 
with the whiffle trees exaa@tly in the 
center of the loop, and you have a 
tool complete, that will take the place 
of the more expensive roller a great 
many times, and in some cases will 
do the work of breaking clods in a 
better manner. 


&..§ Ure as € 
Canrah so. 





Cut 2 shows a crusher and leveler 
a style we prefer to the other, as 
it not only crushes the clods but 
levels the land at the same time. 
The material required for the con- 


struction is as follows: Three pieces 
of 4x6 oak or other hard timber (and 
I would not advise a length of more 
than eight feet at most, as this crush- 
er requires considerable horse-power 


for its successful operation), four 
pieces 4x4 six inches in length will 


be needed to space the 4x6 pieces the 
proper distance arpart. Two bolts 
(54 )thirty-one inches in length with 
a thread on one end and a ring in 
ihe other complete the bill of ma- 
terial. 

As the cut shows, it will be neces- 
sary to bore holes through the 4x6’s, 
and endways through the 4x4 blocks. 
The rods should be put through 
about one foot from each end of 
crusher, 

This tool will do very efficient work 


leveling rough land, and is just the 
thing for drawing loose dirt into 
gullies and holes, as the space be- 
tween the 4x6’s will fill full, then 
drive a little diagonally across the 
gully and the dirt will drop out. 
You will be surpised when you try 


it to see how fast the ‘‘eye-sores”’ on 
our farms can be obliterated by the 
use of a good plow and one of these 


levelers, 


Another use they can be put to 
is smoothing roads after a rain. The 
writer used one of these tools for 
that purpose long before Mr. King 
and his split log road drag were 


heard of. In seraping roads, adjust 









the clevis on the draw chain so one 


end of the crusher will fall a little 
ahead of the other. By this means 
the loose dirt will be worked toward 
the center of the road as it should 
be to keep the road-bed a little 
crowning in the center. 

Either one of these crushers can 
be built for one dollar cash, and it 





4%xG 


LEVELING CRISHER 


requires only a few minutes time to 
make them. They will pay for them- 


selves many times over during a 
year. A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


THE FOLLY OF FODDER PULL- 
ING. 


Farmers Must Combine and Shred 
and Harvest Corn Crops Together 
as They Now Thresh Wheat—Ad- 
dress of Mr. R. W. Scott at Re- 
cent North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Convention. 

The chemist tells us that about 
half the feeding value in the 
plant is in the stalk, shuck and 
blades, and this has also been proven 
by actual feed tests. If this is true, 
are we properly harvesting the corn 
crop so as to get the most out of it? 

On this point there are various 
opinions held. Some pull the fodder, 
cut the tops and pull the corn, haul 
to some convenient place and shuck 
by hand. This is the common prac- 
tice in our State to-day, but is it the 
best way? My own experience says 
not. 


corn 


Fodder Pulling an Utter Waste of 


Labor. 


Besides being tedious and slow, it 
has been proven by actual that 
the shrinkage of corn where the fod- 
der is pulled is a loss equal the 
value of fodder saved, and therefore 
our labor is lost. This has been 
proven in Mississippi and Georgia by 
pulling fodder from every alternate 
row across the field, and leaving the 
other row untouched. and when the 
corn was ready to harvest, gathering 


test 


to 


the corn where fodder was pulled 
and weighing it and then gathering 


the other and weighing it. 
Harvesting at One Dollar Per Acre. 


The past season in eight days [ cut 


with a McCormick corn harvester, 
a driver, three horses and three 
hands to shock, fifty acres of corn 
that must have averaged thirty bush- 
els to the acre. The total cost could 
not exceed one dollar per acre, and 
was actually under this. When I got 


ready to shred this corn, * placed the 
engine and shredder out in an 
space, and stacked the 
ing a long rick, and it stacked nice- 
ly. It took seven days to shred the 
corn. I kept three wagons in the 
field, and one hand to load wagons 


open 


stover, mak- 


The corn was unloaded from wagon 
on the shredder table. One man to 
feed shredder, one to look after it, 


unload 
entire 


to 
The 


an engineer and one man 
coru——nine men in all. 

cost, 
labor, 
dollars. 


including engine, shredder and 
not 
My 


hundred 
the erib, 


did 


one 
in 


exceed 


corn Was 








the field cleared of stalks for the next} the thresher, instead of rusting in 

crop and fully fifty tons of stover in| the shed in the fall, wll be shucking 

the stack. corn. 

Farmers Must Have Co-operative} How “wo Difficulties May Be Over- 
Shredders and Harvesters. come. 


Some claim that there is too much 
waste im the corn stover. The only 


This corn never touched the 
ground from the time it was shocked 


until it was in the erib. If it pays| Waste should be the pith and hard 
to cut wheat with a binder and/ Stalk, and both of these make excel- 
thresh it with a thresher, why will) lent bedding, and is cheaper than 
it not pay to handle a corn crop in| £¢tting leaves or using any kind of 
the same way? Necessity brought| Straw. 
the wheat binder into use; so eventu- Some argue that the heavy corn in 
ally will the scarcity of labor make | the bottoms is too hard to handle. 
the shredder and corn harvester} This can be overcome by planting a 
come into general use. variety of corn that will bear.close 
The small farmer will say he can-| planting, have more ears and of 
not afford to buy this outfit for a] course not so much stalk. If the 
one or two-horse crop; I answer, ap-| corn crop of the South is to be shred- 
ply the same principle that is used] ded it must be done by co-operation 
in the wheat threshing where the| of the farmers, and as I have said, 
outfit is owned by a company, and| it will make the small farmer more 


they go around and thresh the crops,|} feed than he can make in any other 


large and small, and the neighbors} way. si 
turn out and help. So can they do If you once get used to this man- 
in harvesting and shredding the small} ner of handling the corn crop you 


will never give it up. 


GooP' SERVICE 


corn crop, and the engine that runs 


















| is not a cheap light hay press, but one that is 
remarkable for its heavy durable construction 
and its lasting powers. r. I. A. Etheridge; of 
Jefferson, Ga., says: ‘‘I am pleased to state that 
I used your WoopRUFF Hay Press and found it all 
right! I have baled 22 bales per hour with one horse, 
and cheerfully comrnend it to any farmer wanting a 
press.’’ If there is noagentin your town write us. 


WOODRUFF HDW. & MFG. CO. Winder, Georgia 

















‘Steam Power Every Time 


Nothing else so dependable, simple, saf«:, durable or efficient. Nothing else 
gives so much po wer for so little money. 


Small, Large Upright, Horizontal 


LEFFEL ENGINES 


In all forms, engines on boilers, separate bases, on skids 
etc. A size and style to meet every possible requirement 
Many years on trial,a success everywhere. Better be on the safe 
side. Write usif you want any kind of power for any purpose 
Book giving all details free. Send for it. 


JAMES LEFFEL & €O., Box 178, Springfield, Ohio. 
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The Best Hay Press. 


There is but one BEST Hay Press, and that 
is The Royal; and the reason is that it is the 
embodimentof mechanical Press perfection— 
works Without a break, works steadily, 
uniformly, does not clog, does not interfere. 





this 
Press you get for the same money all the new, important, modern features in Hay Press 


In short a perfection Press. In buying 
construction, No matter what Hay Press you have used before, you will appreciate the 
difference when you put ours to the test. It bales more hay and gives perfect satisfaction 
and sives time, labor, and cannot disappoint you. That's why you'll say it’s the best Hay 
Press ever brought out. We want to sand you a new tr2e book book we publish on this 
subject, a mighty good book for you to have and read. Don’t fail to send for it. 

Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. S. A, 


How About 


“OHIO” 


silo at an amazing 








YOUR Ensilage? 


Cutters cut two ways—cut and elev:ate the corn 


“ Ensilage into 
speed; and cut off huge slices from your ensilage expenses, 


Ilow does it ‘cut’? expenses? By its immense ~apa.city, its self feed 


mechanisin, its power-saving direct draft blower, 


simply operated 
silage distributor, its minimum use of power for maxir ; a& results, 


Silage as a milk and beef producer is 
to grain. Our book “Mod 
ern Silage Methods” (10c) tells all aboutit. 
Our Ensilage Cutter Catalog will easily con- 
Send 


far superior 





vince the man who wants the best. 

for it. Manufactured only by 

The Silver Manufacturing Co., 
lem, Ohio. 
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7 THE 
SHOO-FLY ayince 
FRIEND 

Kills every fly it strikes. Keeps the rest off cows in 
pasture longer than anyimitation. Absolutely harmless to 
man or beast. Cures all sores. Used by same dairymen 
since 1885. Kills lice and mites. If dealer offers sub- 
stitute, send as '# 1 for Improved 3-tube Sprayerand enough 
SHOO-FLY te protect 200cows. ®1 returned if cows not 
protected. Name express office. Freebooklet. 
Shoo-Pty Mig. Co.,1026} airmount Ave., Philadelphia 

ve" 7 enows from experience SHOO-F LY is O. K, 


Simplex horse power press, lightest, 
simplest press built. Great strength, 
bales anything. four to eicht tonsa day. 
antee. Postal us to-day for free catalogue, 


Reed Mfg, Co., 17 Fulford St.. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Full guar 








Virginia Farms for Sale. 


We can sell youa stock farm, grain farm, 
cotton farm, tobacco farm, or a combination 


Corn Harvester 


AT HALF PRICE TO QUICK BUYER 


A Corn Harvester and Binder and Four- 


fart. Land good and price low. Why waste 
your life working small poor farms, when | Tool) Shreder for sale at half petee.. Machip- 
we offer such advantages? Write or callon| e#¥ ALL NEW. Reason for selling made 


£29 wn to applicant I’, o b. Lewiston. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 
J. W. SPIVEY, Lewiston, N.C. 


Keal KFstate Agents, 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. | 
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IMPROVING NORTH CAROLINA’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Superintendent Joyner Reviews the Progress of the Last Five Years and 


Suggests the Methods by Which Any 


District May Lengthen Its Term, 


Improve [ts Building, Secure a Library, or Raise Its Standard—An In- 


spiring Story. 


Messrs. Editors: The most mark- 
ed and distinctive 
tion in North Caro 
years has been: 

(1) Th improvement 
and eguipmient of public 
houses and the establishment of a 
large permanent loan fund for these 
purposes. 

(2) The establishment of 
school libraries. 

(3) Local taxation in smail towns 
and rural districts. 

(4) Enlargement of 
tricts by 
tricts. 

(5) Better classification and grad- 
ation in the rural schools. 

(6) Increased efficiency in county 
supervision. 

(7) The organization and co-op- 
eration of the women for the better- 
ment of the publie schools 

(8) North Carolina Day and the 
growth of the literary and historical 
spirit. 


progress in educa- 


lina in the iast five 


erection, 


school- 


rural 


school dis- 
consolidation of small dis- 


How Better School-Houses Have Been 
Built. 


In 19038, the General Assembly es- 
tablished a permanent loan fund to 
aid in building, improving and equip- 
ping: public school-houses, appropri- 
ating to this purpose all the funds 
then in the hands of the State Treas 
urer from snles of swamp lands be- 
longing to the State Board of Eduea- 
tion and all the funds that should 
thereafter be derived from the same 
source. 

Under the provisions of the act, 
this fund was placed under the con- 
trol of the State Board of Education 
to be lent by that Board, under such 
rules as it might adopt, ta County 
Boards of Education and by them in 
turn to school districts for the pur- 
poses mentioned. The loans are pay- 
able in ten annual installments and 
draw 4 per cent interest, which is 
payable annually. The State Board 
of Education is secured absolutely 
against loss by making the loan a 
lien upon the total school funds of 
the county and by authorizing the 
State Treasurer, if necessary, to de- 
duct a sufficient amount for payment 
of it from any fund due any county 
from any State appropriation to the 
public schools of the county. The 
County Board of Education is secured 
absolutely againsc loss by vesting in 
it the authority to deduct from the 
annual apportionment to any district 
to which a loan has been made the 
amount of the installment and in- 
terest due. There is, therefore, avail- 
able annually for loans one-tenth of 
the entire loan fund, the annual in- 
terest on the entire fund and the an- 
nual additions to the fund from the 
sale of swamp lands. This fund now 
amounts to $283,000. Under the 
rules adopted by the State Koard of 
Educaton, not more than half the 
cost of buildings and grounds will be 
lent to any district. All houses must 
be built according to plans approved 
by the State Superintendent, and 
preference of loans is given to rural 
districts, special tax districts and con- 
solidated districts. This loan fund 
has thus been used to stimulate lo- 
cal taxation, consolidation, improve- 
ment in the character of school- 
houses and self-help in raising funds 
for building. 

The sum of $224,053 has been 
loaned to 592 districts in eighty-three 
counties. With the aid of these loans 
488 new houses, valued at $569,570, 
have been built. For every dollar of 
this fund invested in public school 
property, nearly two dollars have 


been invested by the county and dis- 








trict, much of which has been raised 
by private contributions from the 
people. 

The Loan Fund is increasing an- 
nually at the rate of 4 per cent com- 
pound interest plus’ the sdditions 
from the the saie of swamp lands. 
These swamp lands are annually in- 
creasing in value. Through a wise 
use of this fund, therefore, it ought 
to be .possible within a reasonable 
time to get and to retain in every 
rural school district in the State a 
comfortable, modern, well-equipped 
publie school-house. 


One New School-House a Day Every 
Working Day for Vive Years. 


As a result of the establishment 
and use of the Loan Fund and ef 
these amendments to the school law 
regulating and _ building of school- 
houses and of the demand of educat- 
ed public sentiment for _ better 
houses, there have been during this 
period a remarkable increase in the 
number of school-houses built and 
repaired and a wonderful improve- 
ment in the character and value of 
these houses. From 1900 to 1905, 1,- 
567 new public school-houses have 
been built. In 1905 alone 440 new 
school-houses were built the average 
value of which was $425. In 1900 
there were 950 log school-houses in 
North Carolina and 960 districts 
without houses. In 1905 there were 
only 559 log school-houses and 486 
districts without houses. In 1900, 
$40,011 was spent for building and 
repairing school-houses; in 1905, 
$261,630.06 was expended for the 
same purpose. The expenditures of 
these purposes in 1905 were more 
than six times those for the same 
purposes five years ago. During the 
five years ending June 30, 1905, the 
total value of the public school prop- 
erty was increased from $1,153,311 
to $3,203,141.74, an increase of $2,- 
049,830. 


Six Hundred Per Cent Increase in 
Building Expenditures. 


These figures show that during this 
period of five years, more than one 
school-house a day for every working 
day in the year has been built, the 
value of the public school property 
in North Carolina has been nearly 
trebled, and the annual expenditures 
for building and repairing school- 
houses have been increased about 600 
per cent. The character of these 
houses has been greatly improved, 
the number of log houses has been 
reduced 391 and the number of dis- 
tricts without houses has been de- 
creased 474. The equipment of the 
houses has been improved in _ pro- 
portion to the improvement in the 
houses. All of the new houses are 
now equipped with good blackboards, 
and most of them with patent desks. 


Putting Good Books Within Reach of 
Every Child. 

In 1901 an appropriation of five 
thousand dollars was made by the 
General Assembly for the establish- 
ment of rural libraries. In 1903 this 
appropriation was increased to $7,- 
500, $2,500 of which was for sup- 
plementing and maintaining the li- 
braries already established. There 
is now a biennial appropriation, 
therefore, of $7.500 for the establish- 
ment of rural libraries and the main- 
tenance of libraries already establish- 
ed. Under the rural library law, the 
county appropriates for the libraries 
ten dollars, patrons of the school are 
required to raise ten dollars by pri- 
vate subscription, and the State, up- 
on notification that the sum of twen- 





ty dollars has been thus raised, ap- 
propriates ten dollars, making a total 
of thirty dollars for each library. The 
County Board of Education is re- 
quired to provide a neat book-case 
With lock and key for each library. 
Under a similar plan, fifteen dollars 
is available for supplementing the li- 
braries thus established—five dollars 
from the district fund, five dollars 
from the patrons by private subscrip- 
tion and five dollars from the State. 


A Good Library for Every Country 
School. 


Already 1,259 of these rural li- 
braries have been established, and 
under the present act, it ought to be 
possible within a few years to have 
at least a thirty-dollar rural library, 
enlarged and supplemented every 
two years by a fifteen dollar supple- 


mentary library, in every public 
school in North Carolina. These 


thousunds of books, master-pieces of 
thought and feeling and style are 
daily going into hundreds of homes, 
many of them bookless homes, bear- 
ing to young and old their messages 
of hope, love, beauty, wisdon, knowl- 
edge, mortality, reverence, religion 
and joy, cultivating a taste tor good 
literaiure, forming the reading habit 
and leaving in their wake a touch at 
least of that higher culture which 
comes only from communion through 
books with the greatest minds and 
souls of the ages. 


Local Taxation—the Secret of Prog- 
ress. 


During this period of five years 301 
local tax districts have been estab- 
lished. In 1900 there were only 
thirty local tax districts in the entire 
State. January 1, 1906, there were 
331 special tax districts distributed 
among seventy-seven of the ninety- 
seven counties. Two hundred and 
sixty-eight of these districts are en- 
tirely rural or include only small 
villages of less than one thousand in- 
habitants. In 1905 the sum raised by 
local taxation for public schools was 
$338,414.33. When we remember 
that in 1900 there were only thirty 
local tax districts in the entire State, 
and during the past five years an in- 
crease of 301 in the number of 
special tax districts, that 268 of these 
districts have been established in 
distinctly rural communities, that 
they are scattered from the moun- 
tains to the sea, that every district 
established under favorable condi- 
tions becomes a standing object les- 
son for the establishment of others, 
there is much reason to rejoice in the 
growth of local taxation and to hope 
for such a multiplication of local tax 
districts within the next few years as 
will make possibl@ a good school in 
every district of reasonable size in 
the State. 


Consolidation of Small Districts. 


With a fixed school fund in each 
county to be divided among a number 
of districts and schools, those inter- 
ested in public education realized 
that as a simple business proposition 
the smaller the number of districts 
and schools in the county the larger 
the amount of money that would be 
available for each district or school 
for better houses, longer terms, bet- 
ter salaries and more efficient work. 
An examination into the facts con- 
vinced them that there was in this 
State an unnecessary multiplicity of 
small districts and one-teacher 
schools. A movement was, therefore, 
set on foot to abolish by consolidation 
a number of these unnecessary little 
districts in the interest of economy, 
better classification and more effici- 
ent work. As a result of this move- 
ment to reduce the number of dis- 
tricts or schools in each county to the 
smallest possible number consistent 
with the right of each child to be 
within reasonable reach of some 
school, the number of school districts 





in the State has been reduced during 
this period of five years 345—repre- 
senting probably the abolition of at 
least 1,000 little districts. In some 
counties and in many townships, 
there has been a complete redistrict- 
ing. As another result of consolida- 
tion and enlargement of districts, 
there has been a large increase in the 
number of public schools with two 
or more teachers and a consequent 
increase in the number of public 
schools giving advanced and, in some 
instances, high school instruction. 


Mere Mention of Some In:portant 
Matters. 


If your space permitted, it would 
be interesting to take up in detail 
the other lines of progress. 

Of the important improvement in 
classification and gradation of rural 
pupils, much might be said. 

Then, too, many counties have seen 
clearly that the real strategic point 
in the public school work of the 
county is the County Superintendent, 
and so have employed competent 
superintendents at a living salary to 
give all their time, attention, energy 
and ability to the work. The average 
salary of County Superintendents has 
been more than doubled since 1901. 
The superintendents in nearly all the 
counties in the State are devoting 
more time to the work than ever be- 
fore. All County Superintendents 
are now required to spend a reason- 
able time in visitation of schools. 

Finally, the organization of the 
women of North Carolina into associ- 
ations with a fixed purpose of im- 
proving the public school-houses and 
grounds, deserves mention as one of 
the most significant facts in the his- 
tory of the educational progress of 
this period; while notice should also 
be taken of the establishment of a 
North Carolina Day in the public 
schools and the influence of the cele- 
bration of this day in all the public 
schools of the State. 


The Significance of What Has Been 
Done. 


Much, I repeat, might be said on 
2ach of these topics, but the limita- 
tions of this paper bring me now to 
a summing up of the advance move- 
ment herein indicated—and it is 
enough to say that this progress is 
but the visible evidence, the concrete 
expression of the conviction of our 
people that education is the birth- 
right of every child of a Republic, 
the safe-guard of society and govern- 
ment, the surest road to prosperity 
and happiness; of their acceptance of 
the truth that the public school is the 
only means of placing it within the 
reach ol all, and of their determina- 
tion to build up a system of public 
schools that shall offer to every one 
as good an opportunity to acquire 
the best education for which he has 
sapacity as is to be found anywhere 
on earth. J. Y. JOYNER, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 

struction. 

Raleigh, N. C., August 4 ,1906.  . 





Farmers’ Union and Cotton Prices. 


For good reasons National Presi- 
dent R. F. Duckworth, of the Farm- 
ers’ Union, has called off the cotton 
price-making meeting in Atlanta 
called for August 2nd, said meet- 
ing to be called to commence in 
Texarkana, Arkansas, 5th of Septem- 
ber. 





Farmers’ Institute in Durham. 


The Farmers’ Institute to be held 
on the 8th of August near Durham 
will be at T. N. Allen’s farm two 
miles north of Trinity College. Pub- 
lic cordially invited. There will be 
no public dinner, but all are expected 
to bring lunch. In addition to regu- 
lar speaking, Hon. P. H. Massey will 
address the audience. A. 
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ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION OF HOW LOCAL TAXATION AND CON- 
SOLIDATION ARE IMPROVING SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 























Breer 





New Snow Hill School Building, Greene County. 


A summary made up from the reports printed and written from the 
eighteen States in which consolidation has been tried, shows the fol- 
lowing advantages accruing from the consolidation of small schools and 
the transportation of pupils at public expense. 

1. The health of the children is better, the children being less ex- 
posed to stormy weather, and avoiding sitting in damp clothing. 

2. Attendance is from 50 to 150 per cent greater, more regular, 
and of longer continuance. There is neither tardiness nor truancy. 

3. Fewer teachers are required, so better teachers may be secured 
and better salaries paid. 

{, Pupils work in graded schools and both teachers and pupils are 
under systematic supervision. 

5. Pupils are in better school houses, where there is better heating, 
lighting, and ventilation, and more appliances of all kinds. 

6. Better opportunity is afforded for special work, such as music, 
drawing, ete. 

7. Cost in nearly all cases is reduced. This includes cost and 
maintenance of school buildings, apparatus, furniture and tuition. 

8. School year is often much longer, 

9. Pupils are benefited by a widened circle of acquaintance and the 
culture resulting therefrom. 

10. The whole community is drawn together. 

11. Public barges used for children in daytime may be used to 
transport their parents to public gatherings in the evenings. 

12. Transportation makes possible the distribution of mail through- 
out the whole township daily. 

13. Finally, by transportation the farm becomes, as of old, the ideal 
place in which to bring up children, enabling them to secure the ad- 
vantages of centers of population and their evenings and holiday time 
in the country in contact with nature and work, instead of idly loafing 
about town. 





Farmers’ Institutes for Mountain | 
Counties. 


August 25th—Hayesville, Clay. 
August 27th—Marshville, Madi- 
son. 


The following dates have been ar- 
; August 28th— 


ranged for the Mountain Series of 
Farmers’ Institutes, conducted under 
the supervision of Dr. Tait Butler: 
August 14th—Marion, McDowell 
County. 
August 15th — Hendersonville, | The Lawrence-Williams Co., Toronto, 
Henderson. Ont.: I have hada horse’ with 
August 15th—Hendersonville, Hen- | fistula and withers for two years; 


Buncombe. 





TOOK SPAVIN OFF AND WILL 
CURE FISTULA, 


derson. will Gombault’s Caustic Balsam cure 
August 17th—Columbus, Polk. it? (Yes.—L.-W. Co.) 1 took a 
August 18th—Waynesville, Hay- | bone spavin as large as a hen’s egg 
wood. off the same horse with your Balsam 
August 20th—Franklin, Macon. some years ago; no blemish nor 


August 21st—-Webster, Jackson. lameness since. I think what I used 

August 22nd—Bryson City, Swain. } was made in the States. Is yours the 

August 23rd—Robbinsville, Gra-}same? (Yes; the same.—L.-W. Co.) 
ham, Horse in good condition and spirits. 
August 24th—Andrews, Cherokee. | —-Peter Dobson. 





Because You 
Need 
The Money 


It’s your business and if vou don’t 
attend to it, who will? You cannot #2 
afford to keep cowsfor fun. That isn’t 
busine and, furthermore, it isn’t 

i is money 
if you go at it right, ar 
sides there is more fun in going at it 
right than there is in staying wrong. 





You need 2 Tubular Cream Sepa- 
rator because it will make money for 
you; because it saves labor; because 
it saves time; because it means all the 
difference between cow profits and 
cow losses, 

Look into this matter; see what a 
Tubular will do for you and buy one 
because you need it. 

How would you like our book 
“Business Dairying’ and our catalog 
B. 283 both free. Write tor them. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ill. 








Bargains in Engines 
and Boilers! 





Over thirty from Ten, to Forty Horse- 
power. Good condition. 


$160 TO $375. 


Several sixty to one hundred Horse 
Boilers and Engines, Stationary and 
Locomotive. Cheap. 

Order “FOOS” GASOLINE ENGINES 
for ginning. Many orders gone forward. 





CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., 
New and Second Hand Machinery, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 








Wood's Seeds 


FALL SOWING. 


Every farmer should 
have a copy of our 


New Fall Catalosue 


It gives best methods of seed- 
ingiandifull information about 


Crimson Clover 
Vetches, Alfalfa 
Seed Oats, Rye 
Barley, Seed Wheat 
Grasses and Clovers 


Descriptive Fall Catalogue 
mailed free, and prices 
quoted on request. 


T. W. Woed & Sons, 


Seedsmen, -- Richmond, Va. 


Our Trade Mark Brand Seeds are the 
best and cleanest qualities obtainable. 


Seed Wheat, Cats, Rye, 


WE OFFER 
NORTH CAROLINA SEED RYE, 
Per Bushel, 90 Cents. 

WINTER TURF OATS, 

Per Bushel, 65 Cents. 
FULCASTER, TURKEY ISLAND AND 
RED CHAFF SEED WHEAT, 

Per Bushel, $1.25. 

All sacked in good, new sacks, f. oO. b. 
Hickory, N. C. 


| 
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LAAN ATAT SAC TPRCY 

















Wanted—i,000 bushels of North Caro- 
lina PEACH SEED. 


HICKORY SEED COMPANY, 
Hickory, N. C. 














WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay & liberal 
cummission to reliable men who wish to s0- 
\iicit subseriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 


THe Proores2ive FARMER 











Reieigh, N.C, 








the South. Write for free catalogue. 


HAY PRESS $60.00. 


Think of it! A complete full circle two 
stroke, one-horse Hay Press that does the best 
of work, for 60.00. Has large capacity and 





light dratt; is strictly up-to-date; tull weight 


Sieteee Sd Bot: - t¢ Pa . " . , , ~ > « 
bales. Strong and substantial; will last a life-time. Fully guaranteed. Buy from us and 
get more for your money. Weare the oldest and largest manufacturers oO! Hay Presses in 


\Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. J, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





A Stong 
Well made 
and 

Reliable 
Machine. 














Gole’s Combined Oat Sower and Guano Distributor. 


By removing the 
partition this ma- 
chine becomes a fine 
Guano Distributor of 
large capacity. 

for a moderate 
price we muke the 
best thai cen be got 
at any price. 











Government tests and the experience of farmers who have 
used this method prove that oats sown in an open furrow 
never freeze out and are not easily damaged by diy weather. 

One acre sown with the CoLE GRAIN DRILL will produce 
an average of as much as /wo acres sown the usual way. 

Write for valuable information and price list. 


THE GOLE MANUFAGTURING 60., Gharlotte, N. 6. 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 








Friend Atter 


Friend after friend 


iriend Departs. 


departs; 


Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 


That 


finds not here an end: 


Were this frail world our final rest, 


Living or dying, 


none were blest. 


Beyond this flight of time 


Beyond the reign 


of death 


There surely is some blessed clime 
Where life is not a breath; 


Nor life’s affections 


transient fire, 


Whose sparks fly upward and expire. 


There is a world above 


Where parting 
A long eternity of 


is unknown: 


love 


Formed for the good alone: 


And faith beholds 
Translated to that 


the dying, here, 
glorious sphere! 


Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are past away, 

As morning high and higher shines, 
To pure and perfect day; 


Nor sink those stars 


in empty night, 


But hide themselves in heaven's own light. 


James Montgomery. 





GO TO COLLEGE, YOUNG MAN. 


Advice to a Hesitating Boy by Editor G. B. Winton, of the Christian Ad- 
vocate, Nashville, Tenn. 


Go to college, young man. 

Others are preparing to go, and 
you are lingering, undecided. You 
have completed the high-school 
course and are making good wages. 
Your employer does not wish to give 
you up, and business is enticing. Go, 
nevertheless. The good is often ene- 
my of the better. You are doing 
fairly well, and doubtless could con- 
tinue. For the actual needs of mer- 
cantile and even of professional life, 
the equipment furnished by prepara- 
tory studies is fairly adequate. It 
will probably be years before you be- 
gin to feel the grave injury you did 
yourself in not continuing your 
studies. 3ut when the realization of 
that loss does come, it will be a 
heavier blow than you can now pos- 
sibly anticipate. 

It will be when you have attained 
to a dead level of mediocrity out of 
which you find it impossible to break. 
Your labor continues to bring about 
what it did two or three years after 
you began work. A family has grown 
up about you meantime, and the de- 
mands upon you are constantly get- 
tng heavier. Moreover, old age and 
helplessness are beginning to rise, 
ominous specters, above the horizon 
of your future. Others are outstrip- 
ping you on every hand—younger 
men who, with no more native ability 
and much less experience, yet leave 
you behind. You look in vain for the 
secret. You vex yourself with jeal- 
ous suspicion: it must be because of 


favoritism; your merits are not ap-} 


preciated. But presently the grim 
truth flashes over you: These men 
are educated men. They have what 
you lack—the trained intellect, the 
broad outlook upon life, the versality 
that turns from one task to another 
without confusion or delay; while 
you must plod along a single beaten 
path in which too many like you are 
already crowding each other for 
room. When a man sees himself in 
that situation, the result, nine times 
out of ten, of a ‘‘practical’’ prepara- 
tion for his life work in the place of 
a broadening and fertilizing course 
of study for culture’s sake, he would 
give all that he has or ever will get 
to go back and begin again. It may 
not be. The world about us is full 
of men lamenting their inadequate 
preparation for life’s golden oppor- 


tunities; few indeed bewail the fact 
of getting ready too well. 

A course in college is not, to be 
sure, a guarantee of a successful ca- 
reer in life, nor the lack of it of ab- 
solute failure. Yet the time has come, 
in our own land more particularly, 
when, in view of the ease with which 
access to college studies may be had 
and in view of the number of life’s 
prizes which are within the reach of 
the thoroughly equipped man, and of 
him alone, it is scarcely short of sui- 
cidal on the part of a young man to 
fail through mere stupidity and in- 
difference to prepare himself for an 
contingency. Every employee ona 
railway should understand that he 
may be called to the presidency of it; 
every clerk in a mercantile house, 
that he may become the head of the 
firm; every youth that he may be 
drawn into publie life and become 
legislator or Governor or even Presi- 
dent. The college course of study, 
the result of centuries of experiment 
and observation, is adapted specifier] 
ly to the making of men. No boy who 
wishes to be a man enn afford to 
miss the help it will give him. If 
you are hesitating—whether from in- 
dolence, poverty, business, ignorance 
indifference—go to college, young 
man; you will never regret it. 


A Case of Pronouns. 


Tommy Muligan of the seventh 
grade was absent from the Glass- 





room for an entire day, says the 
Philadelphia Enquirer. It would ap- 
pear that he had plaved truant, for 
unknown to Tommy, his teacher had 
spied him trudging homeward with 
pockets bulging suspiciously when 
she too was homeward bound that 
afternoon. 

But Tommy brought a note of ex- 
cuse the next morning which of 
course would prove that he had heen 
detained at home legitimately. The 
writing was hardly that of a feminine 
hand and the note appeared to have 
been written laboriously with much 
blotting. Furthermore, the penman- 
ship seemed to be strangely familiar 
to his teacher. The note read as 
follows: 

“Dear teacher: Please excus Tomy 
for not coming to school yvestiddy, he 
cudnot cum I tore my pants. Mrs. 





Muligan.” 














THE RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


In both North and South Carolina the most notable innovation in public education 
in recent years has been the Rural School Library. In their articles in this week’s Pro 
GRESSIVE FARMER both Superintendents Martin and Joyner pay deserved tributes to its 
eiliciency in promoting the reading habit, and educating both the children and thei- 


parents. 





Weman’s Suifrage and Saloons. 

A curious fact-in connection with 
the whiskey 
that woman suffrage has had. 
out doubt, 


With- 
women are more strongly 
inclined than men are to prohibition. 
Unrestricted woman suffrage prevails 
in but four States, Wyoming, Utah, 
fdaho and Colorado. In three of 
these States, Idaho, Utah and Wyom- 
ing, there is no provision for even 
local prohibition. The towns and 
Villages are all ‘‘wide open.” It is 
simply a question of the amount of 
license. It will be observed that, in 
number of drink shops to the popula- 
iion, Wyoming is fifth in the list of 
States, Colorado is eighth, Idaho is 
eleventh and Utah is twenty-first. 
The drink shop is scareest in the 
where there is no woman suf- 
rage and where suffrage is most re- 
tricied. it would seem, therefore, 
that woman suffrage has done noth- 
ing toward advancing the cause of 
prohilbition.——_David A. Gates, in Wat- 
son’s Magazine. 


South, 


His Mother and Dicky. 


She’s a woman with a mission; ’tis 
her heaven-born ambition to re- 
form the world’s condition, you 
will please to understand. 

She’s a model of propriety, a leader 
in society, and has a great variety 
of remedies at hand. 

Hach a sovereign specific, with a title 
scientific, for the cure of things 
morbific that vex the people sore; 

lor the swift alleviation of the evils 
of the nation is her foreordained 
vocation on this sublunary shore. 

And while thus she’s up and coming, 
always hurrying and humming, 
and occasionally slumming, this 
reformer of renown, 

Hier neglected little Dicky, ragged, 
dirty, tough, and tricky, with his 
fingers soiled and sticky, is the 
terror of the town. 

—Tit-Bits. 


Forever singing as the shine, 
The hand that made us is divine. 
—Addison. 


question is the effect} 





oo. LET THE... 


SPOTLESS WASHER 


DO YOUR WORK. 






Givd S3DYVWHO LHDIFYs T1V 





and you can get away from the washboard FOR- 
EVER. PLEASE do not hesitate to take advan- 
tage of this FAIR PROPOSITION, for we want 
to prove to you that you cannot find an equal to our 
SPOTLESS WASHER. _ Ball-bearing which 
makes it the lightest running machine made. 
Made of the finest VIRGINIA WHITE CEDAR. 
Steam tight—never comes loose. Mechanism all 
enclosed—no danger of hands or clothing being 
caught. 

Send a postal card to-day and we will send 
you our SPOTLESS WASHER free for 30 days with 
all Freight Charges Paid. You will be under no 
obligations to keep the machine if you do not 
think it is the greatest invention of the age. We 
will pay all transportation charges back if you do 
not decide to keep it yourself. 
strings to this offer. 


There are no 





Address SPOTLESS CO., inc. 
Box 364 acRICHMOND, VA. 
Box 564, CHICAGO, ILL. Box 89, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





— 
Le 
> 
° 
oO % 
HIS is the best Washing Machine on the mar- 
ket. WE KNOW IT IS. Or, if not, we 
would not be willing to ship it to you ALL 
CHARGES PAID andallow you to useit 30 DAYS 
FRI testing itin every way to prove thatitis 
the I rand CHEAPEST Washer otfered at any 
price But we have sold thousands of these 
machines and we know that we can depend on them 
to do all we claim they will do. So if after you 
have used one ofthem 30 days FREE and find that 
it is just the thing you want, we will make the 
terms of payment ~ 
VERY EASY FOR YOU 


All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. It ts tm- 


portant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement tn 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 
All letters intended for this department 

should be addressed to “Aunt Mary, care 

of Ihe Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 











Aunt Mary's Letter. 

you, so much, kind friends, 
ennning recipes. Others 
will appe: r next week. If the sugar 
od before adding to boiling 
for jelly it will get done much 
quicker. Cooked in a broad shallow 
pan, it will be of lighter color. My 
plan for canning is to fill the jars 
ith the raw fruit, pour over it hot 
up, set the jars in steamer for 
thirty minutes. Make syrup by add- 
ing one-half sugar to each quart of 
water: boil fifteen minutes—this pre- 

serves natural flavor and color. 

Our flower-loving friends who 
have read and enjoyed the helpful 
and excellent articles in various floral 
Mrs. Lora LaMance, 
will sympathize with her in the 
o cavement that has come to 
her. She writes from her home in 
Pineville, Mo.: “We planned to- 
vether the further adornment of Oak 
Lawn, our home, for he loved every 
foot of it. But it was not to be; 
there were a few swift, terrible days 

then my husband lay dead among 
the flowers that he loved and home 
both was broken up forever. 

AUNT MARY. 





maegiuzines by 


reat be 


” 


for us 


Sincere’s Method's of Canning and 
Preserving. 

Denr Aunt Mary: Speaking of 
canning and preserving, one broaches 
an exiensive subject. When I look 
out on the orchards laden with rosy 
pears, and on the vineyard of grapes 
pears and on the vineyard of grapes 
all purple and-= green, my heart 
swells with gratitude to the bounti- 
ful Giver of all good—the God who 
gives us fruits in season and knowl- 
edge to keep them when out of sea- 


son, 

| think the art of canning fruit is 
io preserve the shape and color as 
well as the flavor. What is more 
artistic than a jar of fruit with its 


fresh color and firm shape retained? 
[ just loved to stand in the store- 
room where an old stand of shelving 
out of my father’s grocery stood fill- 
ed with such jars, some crimson and 





some gold. Why, one could prepare 
a table fit for a king from such a 
treasure house as this. 

Now, my way was to use all im- 
perfect fruits for fruit butters, mar- 
melade, and the vegetables for chow- 
chows and sauce; the perfect fruit 


I use for canning and preserving. 


You all know that the old-time way 
to use a pound of sugar to each 
pound of fruit for preserving. My 
Way is to not use any of the juice of 


the fruit®at all. LT use a halt pound 


ot sugar io the pound of fruit. 1 
boil my sugar with barely enough 
Water to keep it from bifrning until 


it candies and will spin a thread. I 
then add my fruit and boil together 
until it is thoroughly done and the 
syrup very thick and _ rich. Fruit 
perserved in this manner without the 
juices never ferments and is a clear- 
er, brighter color; because when you 
have to boil fruit to boil down a lot 
of juice, it makes it dark-colored and 
sott, and it ferments casily. 

\s to pickles: I pickle everything 


in its first stage just as soon as the 


blossoms seeds. I use little white 
onions, tiny red peppers, and every 
kind of vegetable, tiny green toma- 
toes and cauliflower especially. I 


mix all these according to color and 
form, layer by layer, in quart jars, 
add white mustard seed, cloves, cin- 
hamon and a pinch of salt, cover 
With vinegar and set in pot of water. 


Boil each jar one hour and seal for 


use, 








Jellies I make from small fruit 
that is tedious to prepare for any- 
thing else. The main points in jelly 
making is thorough straining and a 
pound of sugar to each pint of pure 
fruit juice. 

I usually make apple jelly and 
add grapes, blackberries, currants, 
or any small fruit that I wish the 
flavor of in quantities sufficient to 
give it the desired effect. 

The best way to can fruit is to pre- 
pare the best fruit just as nicely as 
you can. Pack in thoroughly steril- 
ized jars, cover with cold water and 
boil from one to two hours accord- 
ing to the toughness of the fruit. 
Use “‘sure-keep”’ rubbers, and test by 
turning jars upside down while hot. 
If they leak, you can tighten and 
fix them at once, and so save a jar of 
fruit. Peaches, cherries and almost 
anything will keep canned so, but 
they never look as pretty or taste as 
well as fruit boiled in the jar. 

Any vegetable or fruit can be 
made into sweet pickle in the follow- 
ing manner: Weigh your _ pickle, 
use a half-pound of sugar to each 
half-pound of fruit, put sugar in boil- 
er, cover or barely wet it with apple 
vinegar. Add a handful of spice. 
Boil a half hour, add the pickles. 
Let them boil until they stick on a 
fork easily, but not too soft. Now 
put your pickles into the jar, boil the 
juice a half hour longer, and pour it 
over the pickles. I never saw a 
spoiled pickle made in this manner. 
I often stick my pickles full of cloves 
and cinnamon bark. The spicy flavor 
in sweet pickles is fine. Tie a waxed 
cloth over the jars. 

SINCERE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Another Woman's Way. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I have been a 
reader of The Progressive Farmer 
several years; among its pages the 
first IT read is Social Chat. I do en- 
joy it so much and get so much use- 
ful information from it; it alone is 
worth more than the paper costs a 
year. 

I will give my experience in can- 
ning fruits. Select good size fruits 
and prepare it as for cooking. Pre- 
pare jars ecarefully—wash in luke- 
warm water, then pour nearly boiling 
Water over them, then put hot rub- 
bers on (be sure to use new ones). 
Put each jar as you fill it in a tin 
bucket or crock that contains nearly 
boiling water coming half-way upon 
the jar; set bucket or crock that con 
tains jar on back part of stove. Then 
remove fruit (after it has boiled five 
or ten minutes) off fire to back part 
of stove just so it will keep boiling 
a little while you are filling jar. 1 
have been keeping house eighteen 
years and have canned all kinds of 
fruit in this way and have never 
lost any. MRS. A. R. P. 

Yadkin Co., N. C. 





Several Ways of Using Apples. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—-As people have 
been canning so long I feel like all 
know how. But I will give my plan 
of’ doing the work. I have small 
vessels—say three pints—put enough 
fruit in each to fill a half-gallon can, 
and put in watere enough to make 
plenty of juice for the fruit. When 
it commences to boil, stir it once 
lightly. When. well done take it to 
the side table to fill cans, as it is 
much better than standing near a 
hot stove. I use funnel and dipper 
to put fruit in the jar. Why I like 
small vessels to cook in is because 
all the fruit is not ready at the same 
time, and I am not hurried in doing 
the work. 

How many of the chatterers like 
cooked apples? I like them splendid- 
ly. I can apples, peeled and unpeel- 
ed. Cut unpeelel apples off the core, 
add sugar, salt and water; cook and 








can as Other fruits. 
like fried apples. 

I also use the parings to 
jelly. 
jelly. Put to cook in enough water 
to cover peelings, boil half hour, 
strain. To one measure of the water 
put two of sugar and cook till it be- 
comes jelly. 

I make wine of apple juice. When 
cider is just made, put two pounds 
of sugar to one gallon of sweet cider. 
When this liquid grows old it is 
quite good, or at least my John says 
so. MRS. S. C. PEEDIN. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 


They taste much 


make 





Canning Better Than Preserving. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—No farm is 


complete without a canning outfit 
with which to utilize its surplus 


fruits and vegetables; and for those 
of us who are too far from market 
to dispose of these products as they 
ripen, they are almost indispensable. 

Canning is the only method of 
preserving fruits and vegetables with 
their natural flavors, and on the farm 
is the best place to carry this method 
to perfection. If fruit is gathered 
zreen to be sent to a distant point, 
it will lack that perfect flavor which 
nature imparts when allowed to fin- 
ish her work. The same may be said 
of over-ripe products. The farmer 
can gather at the proper time, can 
the same day, and have the choicest 
products for home or market. 

Those who use glass jars do not 
need an outfit, as the process is very 
simple; but while glass jars do very 
well for home use, there are several 
points in favor of tin cans. They 
exclude the light which sometimes 
fades fruit put np in glass; they wiil 
stand falling,’ freezing, and other 
rough treatment; and their contents, 
if properly processed, keep on indefi- 
nitely. They are cheaper, for if one 
takes the trouble to open and clean 
them, they may be used as long as 
they are kept from rustng. Besides, 
almost anything can be. kept in tin 
cans, which is not true of glass. 

I will not undertake to give par- 
ticulars on canning the various fruits 
and vegetables, as complete instruc- 
tions go with every canner, but 
would stress the importance of pack- 
ing every can full, adding water only 


— 





when necessary. Tomatoes need no 
water at all. Press in every piece of 
fruit you can, then if there is not 
enough juice to cover, add a little 
water. Should you put up more than 
you can use, there is good demand 
for goods of such high quality. The 
trade will appreciate the extra trou- 
ble you take to furnish something 
nice, and you will have no competi- 
tion with canneries. 
THOS. 8S. HARRIS. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 


B. & B. 


opéclal Black Goods. 


Fabrics that are always desira- 











ble—Summer or Winter. 
That’s the kind of 


pays to buy—prices should and 


goods it 
will be to those who see the 
goods the final and convincing 
argumect. 

Fifty-five inch all Wool Black 
Granite Suitings, 50c. 

Fifty-six inch Black Venetians, 
85c. 

Fine imported Black French 
Voiles, 65¢c. 

Fifty-four inch imported Black 
Brilliantines, 65c. 

Fifty-four inch Black Mohairs, 


50¢. 


BOGGS & BUAL 


Department 36, Allegheny, Pa. 











JUST SEND ME ONE-DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. O. D. to any railroad station in the 
U. 8S. this fine Willard Steel Range. Anyone can say 
they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdictto you. After 
you examine this range, if you are satisfied in every 
way, pay Agent $14.00 and freight, and you become 
the possessor of the best range in the world for the 
money. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
15-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 30x34ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
order. Shipping weight, 400 Ibs, Thousands in use 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 


eo, 62 WILLARD BLDG. 
Bo CHESTNUT STREET 
















ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 


if not—can be returned at our expense. 
information mailed upon request. 


, MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





recognized as_ the 
“FAVORITE” piano of the South. 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the 
SHEK”’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 
| This is a strong testimonial! of the superb tone 

qualities and great durability of the ‘MATHU- N) 


“MATHU- 


SAV ALAL, 


SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 


“LEADER” and 


Catalogue and full 


VALVALTAY, 


MFG. CO., 





34,000 IN USE. 
WAY Pb 
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‘“‘WHAT’S THE NEWS?’’ 
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THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 


Speaking of news, we might mention rain, but 
that is rather a sore subject with farmers now- 
adays. In Eastern North Carolina especially 
crops have been badly damaged, and undoubted- 
ly the cotton crop in this State has deteriorated 
somewhat since the Government estimate of con- 
dition was made July 25th. The condition was 
then ten points below the ten-year average in 
North Carolina and Georgia, eleven below in South 
Carolina, and three above in Tennessee. In the 
rest of the South, however, the crop is reported 
better than usual—Texas being six points high. 
As a result of this promising condition generally, 
October futures Friday sold down to ten cents. 

5 ed 
THE EXPOSURE OF CHEATHAM. 


As much interested as cotton growers were in 
this Government report, they were even more in- 
terested last in the investigation, of the 
charges against Richard Cheatham, Secretary of 
the Southern Cotton Association, and Arthur Fair- 
child, manager of its Publicity Bureau. Cheatham 
was charged with gambling in cotton futures, 
and signing some of the checks officially as ‘‘Sec- 
retary,’ and Fairchild was charged with owning 
shares in a bucket shop. These charges were pre- 
ferred by a member of the Georgia Legislature 
week before last, with the result that Harvie 
Jordan (against whom no suspicion has ever been 
aroused) at once ordered an inquiry, in the course 
of which both Cheatham and Fairchild confessed, 
though Cheatham protested that he was specu- 
lating not for private gain, but for a friend. 
Fairchild resigned, and Cheatham was censured 
by the committee, his case going over for final 
action until next month’s meeting of the Cotton 
Association Executive Committee at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. The comment of the Columbia State 
seems to reflect the general opinion: 


week 


‘“‘We have long feared that Secretary Cheeatham, 
of the Southern Cotton Association, was too light 
for his important office. When accused of using 
his official information to speculate in cotton fu- 
tures he denies having speculated on his own ac- 
count, but admits dealing in behalf of a friend. 
By Mr. Cheatham’s own admission, his conduct 
was reprehensible. The Association will have 
to get a new Secretary. Let him be a sound, 
sane business man who knows the gift of silence.”’ 


st 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 

The Russian revolution goes on. Last week 
there were rebellious mutinies in some of the 
Czar’s greatest military strongholds, and it looked 
at one time as if the Czar would be compelled to 
fiee from his palace for safety. Now it is a great 
industrial strike that is threatened. And what 
makes the situation even more ominous for the 
Czar is that his own household is divided against. 
itself. Goremykin, the recently appointed pre- 
mier, who ‘‘wears side whiskers and looks like an 
English butler,’’ has been succeeded by Stoly- 
phin, an advocate of ‘‘strong-handed reform,” 
to use his own phrase; and now Stolyphin has 
been so humiliated by the Emperor that he can 
hardly remain in office. We are quoting else- 
where a summary of the situation by the New 
York Outlook, and the same paper has this to say 
as to the Czar’s dissolution of the Duma: 


“Tt is not an overstatement, perhaps. to say 
that the Duma has done more for the political 





education of the Russian peasants in ten weeks 
than two or three hundred isolated and unorgan- 
ized groups of Liberals and Revolutionists had 
been able to accomplish in half a century. A 
national propaganda of this kind, with the Duma 
behind it, was sure, sooner or later, ngt only to 
unify and consolidate the people in their opposi- 
tion to the existing bureaucratic regime, but to 
undermine the loyalty of the troops upon whose 
bayonets and machine-guns the whole govern- 
mental frame-work rests. If allowed to continue, 
it would inevitably lead to revolution, and de- 
prive the bureaucracy, moreover, of the army—- 
the only weapon that it had left. When, there- 
fore, the Czar, under short-sighted and evil ad- 
vice, decided not to surrender any of his impe- 
rial prerogatives and not to give the people any 
independent power, the forcible suppression of 
the Duma became an absolute and imperative 


necessity. With its dissolution, the Russian 
revolutionary struggle enters upon its second 


phase—that of irrepressible conflict.’’ 
i 
TOM WATSON AND GEORGIA POLITICS. 


Down in Georgia Tom Watson, the famous 
Populist leader, has for some time been actively 
supporting Hoke Smith as against Clark Howell 
in the Howell-Smith contest for the Gubernatorial 
nomination, Watson alleging that Howell is under 
railway and corporation influence. To this charge, 
Howell’s friends retorted that a Populist has no 
business medling with a Democratic nomination 
anyhow. But now Watson has declared himself 
« Democrat—in State politics at least—and he 
will also support the National Democratic ticket 
in 1908 if Bryan is nominated. There are in 
the South few abler men, and still fewer more 
gifted orators or writers, than Tom Watson; and 
he is furthermore a man of unquestioned char- 
acter. In Georgia he has always commanded the 
admiration even of his political opponents, and 
it is said that if he had stayed in the Democratic 
Party, he could have been United States Senator. 
We do not look for him to become a thorough- 
going Democrat; he is too much of a free lance to 
make a partisan, and will stifle no conviction for 
personal or party advantage, but his action is in- 
teresting—especially by way of comparison with 
the action of ex-Senator Marion Butler, another 
one-time Populist leader, who is now a full-fledged 
Republican and a ‘‘power”’ in Washington in the 
distribution of official patronage. 
J 
MR. BRYAN AND HIS METHODS. 

Mr. Bryan is coming back August 30th and at 
his reception in New York he will no doubt out- 
line fully his plans for the Democratic campaign. 
He added to the political excitement last week by 
declaring that Democratic National Committeeman 
Sullivan, of Illinois, should resign, alleging that 
he holds his seat by fraud, and that honest com- 
mitteemen cannot associate with him. Now Mr. 
Bryan is not his party’s keeper; he bears no of- 
ficial relation to the party organization, and this 
action truly looks like that of self-assumed dicta- 
torship—the sort of domineering meddling with 
everything of which Roosevelt is so ften accused. 
And yet it seems to be admitted that Sullivan was 
not fairly elected, and Bryan did well no doubt 
to bring out the naked truth. As the New York 
“His action may be gratu- 





Evening Post says: 
itous, and Mr. Bryan may be ill-advised in raking 
But it is a 
sight as satisfactory as unusual to see a candi- 


cver the old bones of that quarrel. 


date with such solicitude for the cleanliness of 
his party’s skirts.”’ 
- s&s 
ROOSEVELT, BRYAN, WATSON—THREE OF°A 
KIND. 

All this suggests a sort of parallel—if we may 
use the word parallel in dealing with three per- 
sons—with reference to Roosevelt, Watson, and 
Bryan. They are very much alike—these three 
biggest men in our three parties, and they are 
men that America may well be proud to hold up 
io the rest of the world as her type of political 
leaders. They are, all of them, clean men, and 
not only clean, but aggressively cglean—not only 





in private life, but in their official life: nobody 
believes that one of them is corrupt in his rela- 
tions with the public. They are people’s men-~— 
men who, unlike Hanna and Gorman, typical leaa- 
ers of a few years ago, stand for the interests of 
the Nation as against those of special interests 
They are aggressive men—men who do things. 
and do them well. They are good fighters, and 
good all-round Americans—young and robust of 
body, clean and temperate in private life, strenu- 
they 
make mistakes, they are vigorous American mis- 
takes, and at least not the faults of an easy com- 
pliance with existing 


ous and aggressive in their work; and if 


wrongs. It is a hopeful 
omen for the whole country that the Republican 
favorite, the Democratic favorite, and the Popu- 


list favorite, are all men of this type. 





IN APPRECIATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

On page 3 Dr. Venable tells why a young man 
should go to college. We had not thought it 
worth while to have an argument for the advant- 
ages of the high school, and yet undoubtedly many 
a young man who reads The Progressive Farmer 
is hesitating even about finishing his high school 
course—true as it is that there ought not to be 
any such hesitation, since all the reasons which 
Dr. Venable suggests for the college course apply 
with even greater force in considering whether 
or not a boy should have a academic training. 
We believe that the young man who ¢an go to col- 
lege should gotocollege; for though he may get the 
equivalent of a college course in other ways if he 
is willing to pay the price in laborious effort, it is 
still true that to take the college course is the 
easiest way to get what the college course stands 
for. But if the college course is desirable, the 
high-school course is almost indispensable. 

And what a great work these academies and 
high schools are doing! As we turn to the adver- 
tising pages of The Progressive Farmer and con- 
sider what we know of the records of the institu- 
tions represented, what a mighty influence their 
principals have had as moulders of manhood, and 
how their opportunities are enlarging as the 
South’s increasing prosperity sends larger num- 
bers to them for instruction and development, it 
is enough to strengthen one’s faith in the future 
of our section. Very many of these teachers could 
double their salaries by turning to some branch 
of commerce; they are to be held in honor that 
they prefer rather to train the youth of their 
States—and the best way to honor them is to 
strengthen their schools and increase their pat- 
ronage. 

How about your own boy and girl? 








THIS WEEN’S PAPER. 


The most notable features of this week’s paper 
are the reviews of recent educational progress in 
North and South Carolina by Superintendents Mar- 
tin and Joyner. These are stories so inspiring as 
to make all Southerners feel prouder of the prog- 
ress the South is making; and they should also 
suggest to each reader the inquiry as to whether 
or not his own school district has yet taken ad- 
vantage of all the available opportunities for im- 
provement. Quite in line with these articles is 
the thoughtful paper by Prof. R. D. W. Connor 
on “Four Educational Diseases and How to Deal 
With Them.” 

The question “Should a Young Man Go to Col- 
lege?”’ is answered by Dr. F. P. Venable, of the 
University of North Carolina, and Dr. G. B. Win- 
ton, of Tennessee—-and their arguments are con- 
vincing. 

On page 13, moreover, there is a story—and a 
bright story, well-told, too—which is about the 
most effective plea for agricultural education that 
we have seen. 

But although this is an Educational Edition, 
our regular features have not been neglected. 
Most helpful perhaps just at this season are Mr. 
R. W. Scott’s counsel against fodder-pulling (look 
for Dr. Butler’s article on the same subject next 
week) and Mr. Petree’s advice on selecting to- 
bacco seed. On page 3 Mr. French tells how to 
make two valuable home-made tools, and on page 
16 is our delayed article on the new demands of 
the jute bagging trust. And finally, our lady 
readers will be interested in the discussion of 
canning and preserving as found in Our Social 
Chat. 
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FOUR SHORTCOMINGS IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 





Short Terms, Poor Houses, Untrained Teachers, 
and Inadequate Supervision—And the Only 
Remedy is Local Taxation. 


Messrs. Editors: You have asked me to write 
on local taxation in North Carolina. If for the 
words “local taxation’? we substitute the words 
“loeal self-help,’’ which are words of the same 
7 ling, the average man would not be so likely 
io lay this copy of The Progressive Farmer aside 
without reading this article, as he will be when 
he es the above title. It is unfortunate, to say 
the least, that the four great educational diseases 
of North Carolina are dependent for their cure 
upon a physician go unpopular as “Dr. Tax.” I 


am reminded of the old couplet— 


“IT do not like you, Dr. Fell; 
The reason-why, I cannot tell.”’ 


“Dr. Fell” is merely an alias for ‘‘Dr. Tax.’’ We 
do not like “Dr. Tax,’? and it is not always that 
we can tell the reason why; but when a patient is 
suffering, he cannot reject the services of the only 
available physician merely because he does not 
happen to like him. We have a disease—or rath- 
er four diseases—in North Carolina and the only 
physician available is the unpopular “Dr. Tax;” 
and we shall either have to continue to suffer, or 
else call him in. Which shall we do? 

These four educational diseases are: short 
school terms; poor school-houses; untrained school 
teachers; inadequate school supervision. 





Short School Terms. 


The great ambition which we have held up be- 
fore us for many years is a four months’ school 
term. We have not yet reached even this in every 
school district in North Carolina, and when we 
do, our school-houses will still be closed to the 
children twice as long as they will be open. Any 
school term which leaves two-thirds of a child’s 
time to be spent in vacation is too short. It does 
not matter how bright naturally North Carolina 
boys and girls are, they cannot be trained in four 
months to as high a point of efficiency as the 
boys and girls of Mississippi who get 105 days 
out of the year; or those of Texas who get 110 
days; or those of Georgia who get 112 days; or 
those of Virginia who get 119 days; or those of 
Louisiana who get 120 days. The North Carolina 
boy with his 85 days in school cannot be trained 
to compete on equal terms with the Yankee hoy 
of Maine who has annually 141 days in school; 
or the Yaukee boy in Iowa who has 158 days; or 
the Yankee boy in New York who has 175 days; 
or the Yankee boy in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cutt who has 189 days. 

In a recent address Dr. Walter H. Page, the dis- 
tinguished North Carolina-New York editor, said: 
““A farmer makes more than four times as much 
in Towa as he does in North Carolina; and a farm 
hand receives twice as much. The difference is 
not so much a difference in soil as it is a differ- 
ence in men.” It is the difference between the 
work of untrained men and that of trained men. 
It is the difference between a school term of 85 
days for the North Carolina boy and one of 158 
for the Iowa boy. 


The Unattractive School Beok and the Unat- 
tracted Boy. 
But I hear somebody saying that we cannot get 
cur children to go to school the 85 days that we 


now have. Well, what of that: do we accommodate 
ithe length. of the cotton row to the wishes of the 
boy: or do we accommodate the wishes of the boy 
io the length of the cotton row? But the trouble 


is not with the boy: the trouble is with the kind 
of school we are trying to send him to. The 
school-house is rough, unpainted, full of cracks, 
leaky, unhealfhy and uncomfortable. There are 


no maps, no charts, no blackboards, no pictures, 
no bool It is built in an old field full of gullies, 





Where the sun’s rays bake down on it in summer 
and the north wind cuts around it in winter. It is 
the ugliest, most unattractive building in the 
whole community and is valued at less than $2009. 
Such is the average school-house in Norih Caro- 
lina and these are the schools that our boys do 
not like to go to even for four months. I must 
say that I, for one, do not blame them. 


A Third Educational Disease. 


Now I have said that another of our educational 
diseases is untrained teachers. This is true; the 
majority of the public school teachers in 
North Carolina are untrained and do not under- 
stand their work, but the fault is not their own. 
the trouble lies with the patrons of the schools, 
the fathers and mothers of the children. When we 
think of the wretched salaries that are paid to the 


grea 





public school teachers of North Carolina, it seems 
a wonder that their work is as good as itis. The 
average salary of the white teachers in the rural 
schools of North Carolina is $125.21 a year. Af- 
tema teacher has paid her absolutely necessary 
expenses out of this shamefully meager sum, there 
is not a great deal left to spend in getting bettn 
training for work. 

I know of no finer sight than was that of the 
750 teachers of North Carolina who were present 
at the Summer School in Raleigh this summer 
seeking—what? Personal advancement? Per- 
haps: but chiefly that they might fit themselves 
better for teaching the children of people who 
yalue their services at $125.21 a year! Many of 
these teachers came at personal sacrifices to do 
this thing; and we pay them with high-flown, and, 
perhaps, sincere eulogies of their heroism. We tell 
them that they are the greatest people in the State 
and are doing more for the State than any other 
body of workers in it; and yet what is the esti- 
mate that we put upon their work? When we es- 
timate this work at $125.21 a year, what must be 
our estimate of the work that other laborers are 
doing! As one of these public school teachers, I 
say that the time has come for a little less eulogy, 
if you please, and a little more salary, to put it 
bluntly. 


Country Schools Need Better Supervision. 


The last disease for which we must call in our 
unpopular physician is inadequate county super- 
vision. Not that the men who are at the head of 
this work are inefficient; but that the limitations 
of inadequate salaries prevent their doing the 
work as they themselves know it ought to be done. 
No man who is compelled to write life insurance, 
or to practice law, or medicine, or to teach a pri- 
vate school, in order to support himself and those 
dependent upon him, can give enough of his time 
to the supervision of the county schools to do the 
work as it ought to be done. Every city in North 
Carolina recognizes the importance of this phase 
of the school work by employing a trained and ex- 
perienced man, for all of his time—and that is 
the important thing in this discussion—to manage 
the schools of the city. It pays them financially 
to have it done, because there is less wuste and 
better returns for the money invested. 

Now, if this this true in a city where all the 
schools are near together, and generally all on 
ene lot, where the superintendent can see every 
teacher every day, how much more is it true in 
the county schools, where there are ten times as 
many teachers to supervise, and ten ‘times as 
many children, and the schools are scattered miles 
apart! No one man can do this work unless he 
gives all of his time and energy and thought to it; 
and men cannot be employed to do this unless sal- 
aries are paid to them sufficient at least, io clothe 
und feed themselves and their families. Their 
sacrifice for the good of the children of ihe State 
cannot be expected to go to the length of starva- 
tion; so they must do something else to make a 
living and look after the schools at odd times. 
All their time ought to be required, just as we re- 
quire the time of our clerks of court, our sheriffs, 
and our registers of deeds, and they ought to be 
paid adequately for their work. 

Now, here is where we have to call in “Dr. Tax.’ 
We cannot cure these four diseases without the 
expenditure of more money. We cannot have 
longer school terms without more money: we ¢can- 
not have better school-houses without more 
money; we cannot have better trained school 
teachers without more money; we cannot have 
Letter supervsion without more money. And the 
only way in which this ‘‘more money’”’ is to come, 
if it comes at all, is from local taxation. 


What Local Taxation Means. 


Summarized in a few words— 

Local taxation means a longer school term, and 
that means a decrease in illiteracy and an increase 
in intelligence. 

it means a better school-house, and that means 
a wider interest and a greater pride in the school 
as the centre of the life of the community. 

It means better teachers, and that means a 
larger enrollment and a higher percentage of at- 
tendance. 

It means better supervision and that means less 
waste, greater efficiency, and larger returns from 
the educational investment of the community. 

It means that every boy in the community is to 
have a better chance in life than his father had. 

It means that every girl in the community is to 
have a better chance in life than her mother had. 

It means that the children of the community are 
to make it a better place to live in than their pa- 
rents made it. 

All this is the meaning of the appeal that the 


North Carolina for “local self-help” in the de- 
velopment of the public schools. It is an appeal 
that should touch the life of every man in the 
State—for it is made to his selfishness, to his 
pride, to his love, to his patriotism, to his re- 
ligion. It is an appeal that has touched the hearts 
and minds and imaginations of the people of this 
State as nothing else has done in our generation. 
The result of this appeal is the improved public 
school system of North Carolina which all future 
ages will rightly regard as the best memorial of 
the patriotism, the wisdom, and the Christianity 
of our age. Each year sees these schools widen 
their sphere of influence and send their roots 
deeper and deeper into the hearts of the people. 
Our people are universally committed to the policy 
ot educating all the children at the public expense. 
and whatever else it may be necessary to sacrifice 
as the years go by, the great common schools of 
the great common people will abide. It is the 
duty of each generation to hand them down to the 
succeeding generation improved and strengthen- 
ed; and it is the duty of each individual citizen 
in the State to see to it that Bis community meets 
its share of this responsibility. 
R. D. W. CONNOR, 

Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


I know no safe depository of the ultimate pow- 
ers of the saciety but the people themselves, and 
if we think them not enlightened enough to exer- 
cise their control with a wholesome discretion, 
the remedy is not to take it from them, but to in- 
form their discretion by education.—Thomas Jef- 
rerson. 





The Child’s Right to Education. 


The poorest, most helpless infant is not an ac- 
cident merely, but a “plan of God,’’ as Phillips 
Brooks has said, destined to do a definite work 
in the divine plan of creation, and, as such, de- 
serves to be trained for its work. This, it seems 
to me, is the fundamental argument for universal 
education—that every child has a right to a chance 
in life, because God made him and made him to 
do something.—Selected. 





An Object Lesson. 


A few weeks ago Southern Hd-ucation Notes pub- 
lished a list of counties in the South in which more 
than 20 per cent of the native waite men are illit- 
erate. About one of those counties in —————— a 
man who has traveled vanrh in the South end 
knows the people. writes as follows: ‘'Perhaps 
my experience in traveling in that county twenty- 
five years ago may be of interest. A few years be- 
fore T went into the county, the people discovered 
that a good deal of the white poor scil was especi- 
ally adapted to the raising of a very fine grade of 
tobacco. ‘Farmers who had scarcely eked out an 
existence before this discovery were now some- 
times able to realize as much as $500 or $600 
from the sale of a single acre of fancy wrappers. 

sut the great tide of prosperity in the growing of 
ihis tobacco came and passed away without bene- 
fiting very largely the people of the county. I 
never saw so much drunkenness and debauchery 
in my life. One day I went to as many as three 
houses in the course of my travels in which I 
found men too drunk to attend to business. They 
got big prices for their tobacco, handled a good 
deal of money, knew no higher sense of enjoyment 
than to spend it for whiskey, and all the evils 
which follow in the trial of its use came to them. 

“Lter it was discovered that certain lands in 
Kentucky would grow the same tobacco equally 
as well and better. The price of tobacco went 
down and the greatest opportunity that the people 
of that county ever had to become wealthy passed 
away. Not more than one man in twenty was per- 
manently benefited by tobacco culture, and a great 
many were seriously damaged.’’ The writer adds: 
‘‘Permanent prosperity is impossible in any illiter- 
ate community. We may strike oil, find coal, iron, 
and gold, but the people who live where such 
wealth is stored will not be benefited, unless they 
are sufficiently educated to take advantage of the 
opportunity to improve such natural resources and 
take them a means of permanent social better- 
ment.’’—Southern Educational Notes. 





The Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, indulges sometimes in 
dry wit of a very pungent quality. Speaking the 
oiher day of those who prophesy ‘‘the downfall of 
the Republic and the enslavement of the people,” 
he declared that he had heard such things from 
demagogues all his life, and added: “It does not 
require much brains or much information to be a 








friends of education are making every day in 








successful pessimist.’’—Selected. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


State Superintendent O. B. Martin 


Sends 


an Inspiring Message to Pro- 


gressive Farmer Readers—Prosperity is Based on Intelligence. 


Messrs. Editors: Not long since 
lt heard a very prominent officer in 
the Cotton Association make an ar- 
gument to prove that it is necessary 
for farmers to get together in order 
to control the price of cotton. Ad- 


dresses had been deliveréd on the im- 
portanee of zcod roads and better 
schools. This officer said that the 
farmers must organize and control 
the price of cotton before they could 


get money for roads and schools. It 
struck me that he had the eart be- 
fore the horse. Of course farmers 
should organize for the sake of mu- 
tual help and protection, but it is 
failacious and _ pernicious to urge 
money-making as em antecedent to 
training, education and skill. Some 


people urge education and culture as 
accompaniments of prosperity; oth- 
ers urge trained efficiency and edu- 
eated skill as conditions precedent to 
prosperity. 


Prosperity Depends Upon Education. 


The Puritans provided for schocls 
when they first landed on the bar- 
ren rock of Plymouth amid the rig- 
ors of a severe climate, and when 
they were in poverity they resolved 
to provide schools even at great sac- 
rifice. Succeeding generations have 
talled them blessed’ because of this 
wisdom. 

Southern people in the past have 
not fully appreciated the necessity of 


universal education. They are com- 
ing more and more to realize that 
prosperity depends upon cducation 


rather than that education should be 


a mere ‘“‘accessory after the fact’ of 
prosperity. Just in proportion as 
this idea becomes generally preval- 


ent, just in that degree will the South 
measure up to its possibilities. 
Ignorance Cannot Retain Wealth. 


Let us suppose that a vast wane of 
money-making and prosperity should 


sweep over the  cotton-producing 
States and that all of our people, 
both intelligent and ignorant, should 
suddenly become the possessors of 
an abundance of filthy luere. Would 
it profit them? Not much. The 


money would soon pass inte commit- 
tees of trained intelligence and skill. 


lt is easy to impose upon the ignor- 
ant. How well do some of us re- 
member that agents have zone over 


the country and sold $10 clocks for 
$35, $25 stoves for $65, $20 sewing 
machines for $75, $10 charts for $40, 
and numerous other patents, de- 
vices and schemes, which have been 
disposed of at outrageous prices be- 
sause the agents know and the pur- 
chasers are ignorant. 

The same condition of affairs ex- 
ists in regard to cotton and its sale. 
An ignorant man is at a great dis- 
advantage. Thousands and thousands 
of dollars leave our farmers every 
year and go into the hands of gam- 
blers, brokers and bucket shops. The 
average ignorant man stands about 
as much chance with a shrewd New 
York broker as he did with the old 
Louisiana State Lottery. In both 
cases we are reminded that a certain 
man and his money are soon parted. 


The South’s Need. 


The foregoing is a mere preface to 
the statement that we need to build 
better and larger schools throughout 
the country districts of the South. 
We are beginning to wake up. We 
have never been thoroughly aroused 
to the importance and absolute neces- 
sity of this work. Here and yonder 
you find a community which is in 
earnest. Occasionally you find where 
three or four little weak schools have 
united and prepared to do first-class 








work in primary, intermediate and 
advanced departments. In very rare 
instances you find a large district in 
the country which displays its good 
business judgment and acumen by 
providng high school facilities so 
that the children may be prepared for 
college and for life while still under 
the wholesome influence of a sacred 
country home. Such judgment is re- 
warded from a_ financial point of 
view, with more prosperous citizens, 
more valuable real estate, and a gen- 
eral enhancement rather than a de- 
pletion of its industries. 


Four Hundred Local Tax Districts in 
South Carolina. 


Hundreds of communities in this 
and other States are waking up to 
the fact that taxation is not a bur- 
den when it is used to provide better 
teachers, better school-houses and 
better facilities generally for the 
training of the children of those com- 
munities. Consequently over 40% 
school districts in South Carolina, for 
example, have voted to put a special 
tax on themselves for the sake of 
their own schools. 


Influence of the Rural Library. 

Another evidence of educational 
awakening is the manifest desire on 
the part of the patrons of the schools 


for more and better reading matter 
for themselves and_ their children. 


During the past two vears nearly 1,- 
000 rural school libraries have been 
established in South Carolina. We 
expect to make it 1,000 by the close 
of the year. Each library cost at least 
$40. Some cost much more. This 
means that there are at least $40,- 
000 worth of well selected reading 
matter within reach of our ambitious 
boys and girls in the country. That 
means about 100,000 good books. Of 
course ths does not take into account 
the thousands of excellent books and 
periodicals in the homes, many of 
which found their way there because 
of the suggestion and help afforded 
by the little libraries in the schools 


Increasing Interest in Higher Educa- 
tion. 


An educational revival in South 
Carolina is further suggested by the 
efforts of so many yeung men and 
women to attend college. Several 
of our colleges are already filled to 
their full capacity for the fall term. 
It is an inspiration to see an ambiti- 
ous boy or girl striving to get an 
education. Many of them, who have 
little or no money, have the burning 
desire for a wider outlook. These 
will succeed. Jt is encouraging that 
our teachers are striving to better 
themselves and thus improve the 
schools. We have more than 3,000 
teachers each year who attend sum- 
mer schools either in the State or at 


large summer schools’- elsewhere. 
They haven’t so much money, but 
they have an upward striving for 


improvement and development. 
toom for Further Progress. 


Notwithstanding all of the hopeful 
signs and symptoms, however, we 
still have hundreds of schools which 


need improvement. We have many 

which are described by Whittier, 

when he says: 

“Still sits the school-house by the 
road, 

A ragged beggar sunning 

Around it still the sumachs grow 


And the blackberry briars are run- 


” 


ning. 
These schools are begging for com- 
pany---they need consolidation; they 


are begging for comforts—they need 





trees, flowers, grass, pictures and fur- 
niture; they are begging for help— 
they need better teachers and more 
of them. 


Work of South Carolina Women. 


More than a thousand of our lead- 
ing women have banded themselves 
together into an Association for the 
Improvement of the Rural Schools. 
Others are joining rapidly. They 
have issued a bulletin giving definite 
instructions on how to organize and 
how to adorn our school buildings 
inside and outside. They ure offer- 
ing $1,000 in prizes to the ten schools 
which make the most matcrial im- 
provements before November ist. 

The best thing of all is the better 
sentiment among our people for im- 
proved schools. If they will but real- 
ize that the future of all that they 
hold dear, depends upon their efforts, 
they will become more and more in 


earnest. The condition of the South 

twenty-five years hence depends more 

upon what our people do for the 

schools than it does upon the price 

of cotton during this year of grace. 
O. B. MARTIN, 














State Superintendent of Education, 
Columbia, S. C. 
July 24, 1906. 
WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 





The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commis‘ion to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit. subscriptions 
among their neighbors and triends. For 
particulars. address 
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Engine Service 


that satisfies in these I. H. C. powers 


Many sizes, several styles. You will 
find on the list a power that is per- 
fectly adapted to your wants. Along 
with adaptability you get certainty, a 
guarantee that your engine will not 
go onastrike and leave you in the 
lurch when youwanttouseit. They 
are built with the utmost simplicity 
because we know that farmers who 
want power are not expected to be 
expert nechanics. You will have no 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A, 
(INCORPORATED) 


a 


Your Choice 
of Fuel 


Gas, Gasoline 
or Alcohol. 








trouble operating—ordinary care is 
all that is required. You will get 
more power than we rate the engine 


at. It will cost you least for fuel, 
least for repairs. Noexperiments go 
out of our shops. The test of 


every engine is c omple te. Buying an 
I. H. C. power is buying a certainty. 

In the Vertical and Horizontal sizes 2 to 15 
horse you will find power to meet every re- 
quirement from running a sewing machine or 
cream separator to a corn husker and shedder 
or threshing machine. 

Callon the International agent or write for 
catalogue, 




















$25.00 


I manufacture 


One Profit Plan. 





set of fine Collar 
with each Bugey 
$12.50 everywhere. 
— 
Read what tho se who Have bought our Golden 
Eagle Buggies say, We can furnish the names 
more than one thousand satisfied customers. 
T any dealer tells you Golden Eagle Buggies are 
NOt as good as represented, ask us for names of 
pfople who are using them in your county and 


get their opinion. 
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A high-grade $65.00 
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\ Story of Actual Experience 


“EDUCATION THAT 


Showing 


QUICKENS LIFE. 


How an Agricultural College 


Course Gave Farm Work New Meaning and New Joy for Every Mem- 


ber of a Family. 


M. lL. Sherman, of Ingham County, 
Michigan, hired a young man who 
had graduated from an agricultural 
college and the resulls were so won- 
derful nd far-reaching that I am 
eoing {o ask our editor to reprint 


portions of his letter. Our farm col- 
leges could well afford to print it in 
form and send it in to 
home in the United 
need to be awakened to 
an agricultural 
tion, What it will accomplish for 
and our children. Few of us have 
an adequate conception of the possi- 
2 this line. But listen to 
an’s story: 


pamphlet 
every farm 

States. We 
the value of educa- 
us 


bilities alon 


Mr. Sherm 


“For two vears I had hired a man 
who had graduated from our agri- 
cultural college. Some of my neigh- 
bors called me a fool for paying the 
wages he demanded, but I never 
made oa better investment. His 
knowledge was my lemon and I 


squeezed it. IT bought some books on 


farm chemistry, botany, surveying 
and horticulture and took practical 
lessons of my hired help in these 
studies 

“My hired man honored his pro- 
fession. In-a few weeks my boy, 
lately indifferent to farm work, tag- 
ged around at his heels and begged 
to help him. My girl trailed after 


us with her botany. I stood speech- 
less one day when she told me what 


Ruskin said about the clouds. Her 
fingers were in a book that had the 
hired man’s name on the fly-leaf. 


I looked through it and showed it to 


my wife. She said if such culture 
was agriculture she was glad her 
daughter was finding it out. 

“That summer we began war on 
insect pests by studying entomology. 
My children went wild with enthusi- 
asm, collecting specimens under the 
hired man’s directions. Because he 
Was watching for a certain moth, 
Will rctused to go with some other 
bovs to the circus, though the year 
before he came near running away 
to join a circus company. In his 
threat to do so he had quoted the 
frequent utteranee of a neighbor, ‘A 


The life 


farmer's life is a dog's life.” 


of my edueated hired man, by its 
very contrast with a dog’s life had 
saved my boy. 

Before summer was over our chil- 
dren knew the birds, their ways and 
haunts, from the bobolink to the owl. 
By October they had set themselves 
to protect quials and partridges. Ag- 
ricultural science had taught them 
that most birds are farmers’ friends. 

“In the second year of our farm 
education the children gave breath- 
less descriptions of wild flowers, 
ferns and lovely dogwood white with 
blossoms. They were amazed at the 
beauty of forest tree flowers. ‘Fath- 
er, did you know that the trees in 
the woods have flowers? Why did 


you never tell us? 


and 
and 


See the lovely red 
reen satin of the hickory buds, 


ever so much prettier than tulips.’ 


“fT was ashamed to confess I had 
never considered the lilies of the 
trees, how they grow. My girl had 
become a lover of trees. She made 


promise not to destroy her fairy- 
land, the wood-lot, by felling the ma- 


ples, as IT had intended. 

“The chemistry of foods improved 
our diet and lessened the work of 
the kilchen. In connection with some 
advice from the family physician, 3 


substituted the glass of milk for the 
Inug of cider, 


[ had tried to forecast the weath- 


er by the barometer, but concluded 
that that instrument was too mer- 
curial to be reliable. But Mr. Smith 


seomed to understand its changes 





Sulliciently to keep our hay out of 


the way of long storms. His obser- 
vations and mine were another ex- 
ample of the difference between edu- 
cated and uneducated eyes. 


“No new buildings were put up, 
but under Mr. Smith’s directions I 


fixed over our barns and sheds until 
dryness, ventilation and convenience 
for cleaning were as good as in cost- 
ly structures. One result of these 
improvements was that my boy eas- 
ily and willingly did the work about 
stables and poultry yards, which he 
formerly shirked. In harvest time 
when work was pushing my wife and 
daughter took pleasure in doing 
chores, which had been impossible 
under old conditions. 


“My farm was saved: that was 
much. My boy was saved; that was 
more. The farm had become more 


attractive than the circus or the city. 
After Mr. Smith went away the boy 
worked on the farm and with his 
books to prepare for a course in the 
agricultural college, from which he 
graduated three years later.’’ 

Does not Mr. Sherman’s remarka- 
ble experience suggest the solution of 
that vexed problem, How. to keep 
the boy on the farm? I think it does. 
Long live the farm college! May it 
receive the support which its import- 
ance merits.—O. H. Barnhill, Page 
Co., Iowa, in Wallace’s Farmer. 





A $1 BOOK FOR SIX CENTS. 





” 


“Karm Science,” an Invaluable Book 
for Farmers Offered Free to Pro- 
gressive Farmer Readers Who Ap- 
ply Within Thirty Days. 

The International Harvester Com- 
pany has brought out a beautifully 
illustrated book of valuable farm ar- 
ticles by the foremost American au- 
thorities, ‘‘Farm Science,’’ which, but 
for the advertising it contains, could 
not be sold for less than a dollar, 
but which any reader may have for 
six cents postage if he mentions The 
Progressive Farmer. We wish every 
one of our 15,000 subscribers would 
apply for a copy and read it during 
ihe present leisure season on the 
farm. ‘‘Farm Science” is the name, 
and it is a splendid volume of 128 
pages, profusely illustrated and con- 
taining eight chapters specially pre- 
pared by the highest authorities on 
the several subjects. ‘Alfalfa Cul- 
ture in America,’ by Joseph E. Wing, 
Expert Agriculturalist, of Mechanics- 
burg, O. ‘Modern Corn Culture,” by 
Prof. P, G. Holden, lowa Agricultural 
College, Ames, Iowa.. ‘“‘Best Meth- 
ods in Seeding,’’ by Waldo F. Brown, 
Specialist, of Oxford, O. ‘“‘Increased 
Kertility,’? by Prof. Cyril G. Hopkins, 
illinois College of Agriculture, Ur- 
bana, Ill. ‘‘Profitable Hay Making,” 
by Thomas Shaw, late of Minnesota 
Experiment Station, St. Anthony 
Park, Minn. ‘‘Power on the Farm,” 
by Prof. Fred R. Crane, Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. ‘“‘Up- 
to-Date Dairying,’ by Prof. Clinton 
D. Smith, Director of Michigan Ex- 
periment Station, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mich., and “Small Grain Grow- 
ing,’ by Willett Hayes, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, United States, 
Washington, D. C. Every author is 
a master in his line, and every sub- 
ject is treated exhaustively in all its 
ramifications. The whole compose 
one of the most valuable and authori- 
tative works ever issued along these 
lines. The copy before us has so 
impressed its worth upon us that we 
urge every farmer reader of our pa- 
per to procure a copy at once. Any 


person interested will receive a copy 
by enclosing three two-cent stamps; 
mentioning The Progressive Farmer 








INCHESTER 


REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


are strong shooters, strongly made and 
so inexpensive that you won’t be afraid 
to use one in any kind of weather. 
They are made tro, 12 and 16 gauge. 


A FAVORITE OF AMERICAN SPORTSMEN 


Solid Everywhere. 











LOW DOWN GRAIN 


SPANGLER ‘ino Fertuizer DRILL 


is superior to other drills. Itislightin weight and draft; has 
high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame; sows grain or fertilizer 
evenly, either up or down hill. Being low in frame, it is easy 
to fill and does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 
side gear to break. Farmers can make no mistake when they 
buy a Spangler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction in every respect. Write for free catalogue, which 
will tell you more about this great drill. 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 Queen Street, York, Pa. 




















Running Water in Your Country Home. 


(PUMPS WATER BY WATER POWER.) 


Rife AUTOMATIC Ram 


HYDRAULIC 
No Attention. Runs Continuously. 


No Expense. 








Complete System Extending to Stable, Green-house, Lawn’ 
Fountains and Formal Gardens. Operates under 18 inches 
to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 30 feet for every foot fall used. 
HKighty per cent. efliciency developed. 
Over 5,000 
operation. 
Large plants for towns, institu- 
tions, railroad tanks and irrigation. 


plants in suecessful 





CATALOG AND ESTIMATES 


Rife Purmping Engine Co., 


111 BROADWAY, 2130 NEW YORK, U. &. A. 











It Costs You Nothing to Inspect 
A Set of Washington Harness. 


Send us your dealer’s name and we will send 
you aa set through him, examine it carefully, 
and if you do not think it is more stylish and 
durable than any $20 00 set you have seen, return 
it at our expense. 

Washington harness is a set of single buggy 
harness, stylish and madeto wear. Every possi- 
ble weak point is reinforced, Davis rubber or 
nickel trimmings. Collar half patent leather, 
lines reinforced with steel billets, traces single 
strap reinforced. Specially designed saddle. 
Look for * Washington” rosettes and the name 
Washington on the gig saddle. Price with Col- 
lar and Hame, $16.00; with Breast Collar, $15.00. 


TENNESSEE HARNESS €0., NASHVILLE, TENN. 





























and addressing ‘“‘Farm Science,’’ 


In- 
ternational Harvester Company of 


America, Chicago, Il. 

Do it to-day. 

Light another’s lamp but don’t put 
out your own.—Spurgeon. 


Wishing-gale leads to nowhere.— 
Spurgeon. 


POTATOES WANTED 





SS 





Hege’s Improved Saw Mil 


ls builtin three sizes—Light, Medium and 


Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilinear Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as naving no equal for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 
which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
50 percent. Can be instantly changed from 
siow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8, 


Salem tron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C, 


Ship us your crop of potatoes 
It will pay you. We can get 
you good prices and send quick 
returns. Also fruits, eggs, hides, 
poultry and smoked meat. :: 


Triune Fruit & Produce Co, 


VIRGINIA. 





NORFOLK, - - 





The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to make purchases, please re- 





member to say, ‘I saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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THE —— bw ‘REWS. 


Matters Not Mentioned 
Public 


Relatives of the late Russell §& 
are planning to acck his will. 


Sage 


W. G. Briggs, a Raleigh newspaper 
man, is to be appointed post master 


at Raleigh. 

Grain crops this year are to come 
nearly up to the record figures of 
1905, when the grand total was 4,- 
518,000,000 bushels. 

The Southern State Immigration 
Commission will supervise the send- 
ing of alien labor to the South in 
order to secure suitable material. 

Senator A. C. Latimer, of South 
Carolina, says that he will certainly 
be a candidate for re-election to the 
United States Senate two years from 
now. 

The lower house of the Georgia 
Legislature has passed a bill prohit- 
iting the manufacture, sale or giving 
away of cigarettes or cigarette paper 
in that State. 

Gov. A. B. Cummins is renom- 
inated by the Iowa Republicans and 
the convention also declares for di- 
rect vote for United States Senator 


and for protection. 

The New York Democratic State 
Committee fixed September 25 as the 
date for the State convention, and 
several members declared Hearst 
would be nominated. 

Roger Sullivan, Democratic Na- 


tional Committeeman, of Illinois, de- 
clines to resign at the request of Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, who says he holds 
the position by fraud. 


At three of Russia’s great sea- 
fortresses last week the troops re- 
volted and bloody battles ensued 
with loyal troops, the casualties be- 
ing several hundred killed and many 
wounded. 


The Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission has informed the railroad 
representatives that the commission 
has no discretion in suspending any 
of the provisions of the new rate 
law, as requested’ by the railroads. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has re- 
duced its passenger rate from 3% 
dan 3 cents per mile to 2% and here- 
after 1,000 mile tickets will be sold 
at 2 cents a mile. This will involve a 
readjustment of fares from _ the 
South. 


There is going to be a strong fight 
for Speaker of the next North Caro- 
lina House. The leading candidates 
are Mr. W. C. Dowd, editor of The 
Charlotte News; Mr. E. J. Justice, 
Guilford; and Mr. Walter 
of Rowan. 


Murphy, 


“The Corporation Commission of 
Virginia, has served notice on all the 
railroads of Virginia to appear on the 
first day of November and make any 
objections they desire against a rule 
fixing a maximum rate of two cents 
per mile for transporting passengers. 
When the legislative mileage reduc- 
tion was also declared in their favor 
by the courts, the railroads thought 


in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments 


on 


Affairs. 





of | 


they could continue to charge what | 


they pleased, but it seems the 
poration Commission will 
hand in November.” 


take a 


of the latest 
the Charlotte 
says: “The country has 
around to the opinion that White 
died for no fault of his. 


Writing 
sensation, 


New York 
Observer 


Cor- 


veered ! 


There is a} 


total lack of evidence that there was : 


anything wrong in his attitude to- 
ward Evelyn Nesbil as a girl. The 
failure to prove that he pursued her 


after her marriage was complete, 
and the detectives employed by 
Thaw, who dogged his steps every 


hour for two years before his death, 
have testified that there was nothing 
blameworthy in his conduct.”’ 


» QI ER TERETE een ---- 


Against Cotton Speculation. 


The lower house of the Georgia 
Legislature has passed a bill forbid- 
ding citizens to deal in cotton futures 
upon a margin. It is said the Senate 


will pass it within a few days, and 
thus do what the law makers can 
do, to prevent the people of the ‘‘Em- 
pire State of the South’? from dab- 
bling in gambling contracts. Now 
let the good people of Georgia see 
that the law when passed is rigidly 


enforced. We believe there is such 
a law as this upon the statute books 


of this State; but we have never 
heard of anybody having been con- 
victed under it.—Exchange. 


* * * 


One Report on Condition of the Cot 
ton Crop. 


According to figures compiled by 
Secretary B. F. Taylor, of the South 
Carolina Seed Crusher’s Asociation, 
this State has suffered more than any 
other in its cotton crop. The falling 


off is 21 per cent as compared with 
last year. Mr. Taylor’s conclusions 


are reached from detailed reports he 
has received from all the Southern 
States. All show increases except 
Georgia, North, Carolina and South 
Carolina. The Georgia decrease is 
16 per cent and the North Carolina 
11 per cent. These States show in- 
crease: Arkansas 29, Mississippi 28, 
Louisiana 23, Indian Territory 24, 
Oklahoma 14, Texas 16. President 
Smith of the Cotton Association says 
the crop in this State this year will 
be the smallest in ten years.—Co- 
lumbia Dispatch. 
* * * 

The 

So far as we can judge from a 
distance, Russia is about to enter 
upon a period of disorder, turmoil, 
and bloodshed. If the army can be 
trusted to fire on the people, and if 
the Czar and his advisers have cour- 
age and nerve enough to imprison, 
exile, and hang strikers, rioters, re- 
volutionists, and liberals by the ten 
thousand, the bureaucracy may suc- 
ceed in crushing its enemies, as it 
has crushed them before; but it can 
save itself only for a time. When 
the revolutionary spirit pervades the 
whole army, as it inevitably must, 
the last prop of autocratic power 
will fall, and Nicholas II. will have 
occasion bitterly to regret that he 
did not make terms with the repre- 
sentatives of the people when he had 
the chance. Already a large part of 
the army is disaffected, and particu- 
larly that part which has seen active 
service in the Far East. Revolting 
troops held possession of Vladivostok 
for a week or two, and attempted to 
establish, on the coast of the Pacific, 
a ‘“‘Republic of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces;’’ while four-fifths of the Rus- 
sian prisoners in Japan—50,000 offi- 
cers and men at least—-became revo- 
lutionists while in captivity, and were 
singing revolutionary songs and pa- 
rading with red flags in their camps 
long before they were released and 
sent back to Russia. Such indica- 
tions ought to be the handwriting on 
the wall to a discerning and reflective 
monarch; but Nicholas II. seems to 
be incapable of reflection, if not of 
perception, and in dealing wiht mat- 
ters of State he yields to the influence 
that happens, for the time, to be most 
powerful. Just now, at Peterhof, 
the bureaucratic wind blows hardest, 
and the flexible monarch bends away 
from the people and dissolves the 
Duma. Sometime in the near fu- 
ture a great hurricane will come up 
from the steppes and uproot him al- 
together.—New York Outlook, Aug- 
ust 4th. 


Bloody Outlook for Russia. 





BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








Home of the Champions 





Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. Honesty is my 
policy. E. S. WRIGHT, 

Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 





REGISTERED BERKSHIRES. 


10 Choice Pigs for sale from Bertha, No. 
90965. Prices $5.00. nee check gets first 
choice. NO. P. ALLISON, 

Cedar Grove (Route 1), N. Cc. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Grows free. it per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N 








Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PROp., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 











OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 











BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special! 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














Why Depend on Packing- 
house Products, Especially if 


you Live in the "Country? 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR A 


PAIR OF 


Poland China or Mam- 
moth Black Pigs, 


for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished on 
application. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO, N. c. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale » 
bargains. . 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 























ONZE TURKEYS, Ma 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 

UFF WYANDOTTES 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the only flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing. 

J. GS. FOWKE, 

BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. ©. 


Bi Ppa SWINE, peeportes Stratnn, 





PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 

If you want comneaing nice in a beautiful 
cherry red pig standard bred, male or 
female, of the ighest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 
prices tq B. A. WHITAKER Cco., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA EOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $4 


to . 
ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
SAmM’L B. WooDs, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, 





Or B. P. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 

OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 


8. C. 


Mount HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 





THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


TT. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, - - - North Carolina. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Essex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


LL. G. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, - - - North Carolina 











FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE | BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 


and 





PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 











RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘“MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 























VALLE VIEW FARM 
W. E. SHIPLEY, Prop., 
VALLE CRUCIS, N. C. 


HEREFORDS, as good as they grow. 
YOUNG COWR, with Calves by side, and 
safe in Toy am and BULLS, good enough 
to head an 

SHROPSHIRES, bred for Wool and Mut- 


to 
Batis.action guaranteed. 


Correspondence 
invited. 
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CONDITION OF COTTON CROP. 


It is as Compared with Ten 
Years Average of 82.4—A Loss of 
Four Points During Last Month— 
Ocrober Futures Drop to Ten 
Cents. 

Washington, Aug. 3.—The crop re- 
board of the bureau of statis- 


$2.9 


porting 


tics of the department of agriculture 
in a bulletin issued at noon today 
finds from the reports of the corres- 


and agents of the bureau 
average condition of cotton 
July 25 was 82.9 as compared 

3.3 on June 25, 1906; 74.9 
»5, 1905; 91.6 at the corres- 
ponding date in 1904 and a ten year 
average of 82.4. 

The following table shows the con- 
dition on July 25 of this year with 
the respective ten year averages: 


pondents 
that the 





July 25 Ten Year 

STATES 1905 Average 
Virginia «<<... 83 86 
North Carolina . 75 85 
South Carolina . 72 83 
GEOrtia 3. éhsess 74 84 
BUGEIOR. os sks es 72 85 
RAG BAMIA 0655 «6% 83 83 
Mississippi 88 81 
Louisiana... << 88 82 
IONS: “dis acces 86 80 
ATKGNEAS: 650%. 89 82 
Tennessee 88e 85 
MISSONTE 06:5. %00s 95 86 
- Oklahoma .«.... 92 86 
Indian Terriotory 85 88 


New York Market Broke. 


New York, Aug. 3.—The August 
condition reported by the govern- 
ment placing the average conditions 
of the cotton crop at 82.9 per cent 
against 74.9 last year and 91.6 two 
years ago, was,followed by a severe 
break in the cotton market. Octo- 





ber sold down to 9.94, December to 


9.98, January to 10.05, or 30 to 34 


points net lower, and about 20 points 
below the previous low level of the 
season. There was selling for south- 
ern accounts and active liquidation 
on the decline. 





More About the Steam Tramper. 


In a former advertisement, we 
were writing about a steam tramper 
on single box presses in place of ‘‘the 
nigger in the cotton box,’’ and we 
think we showed that it would prac- 
tically pay for itself in one season. 
A correspondent wants to know how 
much steam it will take. We don’t 
know exactly, as no accurate scien- 
tific tests tests have been made, but 
you can do a little figuring for your- 
self. The tramper cylinder is 11 
inches diameter or about the size of 
a 385 horse-power engine cylinder, 
and it is six feet long. The engine 
cylinder is only 12 inches, but in 
running at 200 revolutions this 12- 
inch cylinder has to be filled with 
steam and emptied into the air 400 
times in a minute. A steam tramper 
tramping the cotton from one gin 
will not average over ten strokes to 
the hour (or to the bale), but the 
cylinder is six feet long so that filling 
it coming and going would be 12 ft. 
to the stroke of 120 feet to the hour. 
Dividing this by 60 minutes, we get 
two feet of cylinder to be filled every 
minute, against 400 feet on a 35 H. 
P. engine. An engine cuts off usual- 


| ay at a quarter of its stroke and is 





, figured on 
but allowing 


mean effective pressure, 
for all this and for con- 
densation in the cylinder and pipes, it 
that 
quired is nominal. It is 
say though, 


appears the horse-popwer re- 


proper to 
that as all the steam to 
fill the tramper 
as a three-quarter 
allow, 


goes to it as fast 
inch opening will 
it does tell some on small boil- 
ers, but when the boilers are 20 H. P. 
and above the reduction of pressure 
is inconsiderable. 


LIDDELL COMPANY, 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
—Makers of— 
Saw Mills, 


Cotton Gin Machinery, 


Engines, Etc. 





After Five Years 


* Tetterine has cured me of Tetter which 
has been tormenting me five years. Noth- 
ing else would give me relief. 1 haye known 
of many persons using it with same good re- 
Sults. It gives tne quickest relief for burns 
of anything I ever saw. Mrs. S. H. Hart, 
Cross Trails, Ala.’”’ Tetterine algo cures all 
other forms of skin disease Get from your 
druggist, or send 60c. fora box toJ T. SHUP- 
TRINE, Mfr., Savannah, G 





Georgia’s first bale of this season’s 
cotton was sold Thursday. 























UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE, "sx%2n> 


VIRGINIA. 


MEDICINE — DENTISTRY — PHARMACY. 
STUART McGUIRE, M.D., PRESIDENT. 





Three vital questions concern a student 
in the choice of his professional school: 

(1) Are entrance requirements such as to 
insure him against legal discriminations ? 

(2) Are primary branches taught by scien- 
tific teachers with ample modern apparatus ? 

(3) Are there abundant facilities for prac- 
tice in the advanced branches, methodically 
used to the best advantage ofthe student ? 

Send for Bulletins containing our answers 
to these and other questions. Specify which 
profession. 

Address: WILLIAM R. MILLER, Proctor. 







































Agricultural and Mechanical College 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 


The 14th annual session of the Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical College for the Negro 
Race will begin September 1, 1906. Three 
departments of instruction:—EngUsh, Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical. Four year 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Agriculture. 
Practical two year courses. Board, Lodg- 
ing and Tuition, $7.00 per month. Free 
tuition to a limited number of students 
from each county. A commodious three 
story dormitory will be completed and 
will double the accommodations for lodg- 
ing students. A limited amount of work 
for needy students. Students allowed from 
5e to 12%c per hour for labor. Night school 
for labor or trade students. Strong facul- 
ty, successful graduates. Catalogue 
furnished on request. Correspondence 
solicited. Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, N. C. 





















52a Annual Session 


Forty professors and instructors. 





logue A, address: 


Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Consolidation in 1898 of the Atlanta — and Southern Medical Colleges. 


Carnegie 2 Pathological Institute has three large 
laboratories, each equipped with ample number of microscopes. 
largest Medical College building in the South, contains many lecture and class rooms, 
modern operating room and large gy mnasium for students Four years are required, 
the last devoted largely to clinical and practical work. Students have free access to 
Grady Hospital and principal hospitals and infirmaries in the city. Write for cata- 
WILLIAM SIMPSON ELKIN, M. D., DEAN, Atlanta, Ga. 









ims October 1, 1906. 


Main new building 





















Farm Lands For Sale In Old Virginia. 

















We have them. 


Nice boarding place at $1.00 per day. 


Do You Want a Stock Farm, Grain and Grass Farm, Cotton Farm, Tobacco Farm, 


or Combination Farm? 


Come and we will show you land producing from 4o to 60 bushels of corn to the acre, 
of hay, 1 to 2 bales of cotton, and specially adapted to bright and dark tobacco. 

WHY CONTINUE TO WORK POOR SMALL HIGH-PRICED FARMS WHEN 
SALE SUCH LAND AT FROM $7 TO $12 PER ACRE? 

You ask why such productive land sells for such a low price. 
of the finest farming sections in the South. Land was held in large tracts. 
farms were not properly worked, bushes have been allowed to grow, buildings have not been kept in repair; but the land is better. 
We are now selling these farms in large and small tracts at prices that are a good investment. 
cause the land is steadily increasing in price; because there is no other land as good offered as cheap; because it has been the finest 
farming section in the South and will be so again. 

HEAL TH, CLIMATE, AND WATER UNSURPASSED, law-abiding Christian people, churches, schools, 
mills, railroads, markets, etc., convenient. 

Coie let us show you what we are offering in farm, stock, and timber lands. 


Livery Will Cost You Nothing to See the Country. 


Special rates at the Mecklenburg Hotel. Special Railroad rates to Chase City. 


Come to see us and let us show you that there is no better farm land than Mecklenburg County farm land. 
lies gently rolling, just right for working machinery. 


IT PRODUCES A BIG YIELD. 


20 to 30 bushels of wheat, 3 to 4 tons 


Slaves were freed. 


WE 


When the Civil War broke out Mecklenburg County was one 
A new order of things set in. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT be- 







It 







ARE OFFERING FOR 







The 









postoffices, 




















aah — 


—————= WRITE OR CALL ON === 


Jeffreys, Hester and Company, 


Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Virginia. 
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SUMMER 
Clearance Sale 


of Exchange Pianos. 





Steinway, Decker, 
Knabe, Holstrom, 
Kranich & Bach, Pond & Company, 
Behning. Bacon & Raven, 
Everett, Sterling, 
Fischer, Mason & Hamlin, 
Needham, Kimball, 
Harvard, Cornish, 
Ivers & Pond, Estey, 
Wellington, Great Western, 
Mathushek, Beethoven, 
Goldsmith, Hunt. 

se. 


All in fine condition. Write 
to-day for full particulars, tak- 
ing first and second choice. 


CHAS. M. STEIFF, 


Manufacturer of the Piano 
with the sweettone.. . . 


SOUTHERN WAREROOMS, 
5 W. Trade St., 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Cc. H. WILMOTH, Mar. 














RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 


AND 


IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 











SEABOARD 


Weew End and Summer Excursion 
Fares Via the Seaboard. 


From Raleigh, N. C., to 





Summer 
Excursion. 
Old Point, Ocean View, Virgin- 
ia Beach, Cape Heury, Old 
Point Comfort, Otc... .+ 5+ 
Washington, D. C., N. 
BOO. cake ass neat ts ta 
Baltimore, Md., Bay Line.... 
New York, N. Y., O. D. S. S. 
Co. 22.25 
Boston, Mass., M. & M. T. Co. 26.25 
Providence, B.. Fo... 6s since ce 24.25 


Also rates to Buffalo, N. Y., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., and all Summer Re- 
sorts in the East. 


13.25 
13.25 


Week- Summer 
End. Excursion 


Jackson Springs,N.C. $3.30 $4.40 
Wriehtevilie, N. CC... . cs. 7.30 
Wilmington, N. C..... 4.50 Rtg 
Lincolnton, N. C..... 5.25 8.25 
Shelby. N.C. ..ccces 5.80 9.10 
Rutherfordton, N. C.. 6.45 9.75 
Hickory, N. C. ...2% 5.25 7.80 
Blowing Rock, N. C... 8.60 13.00 


Summer Excursion and Week-End 
tickets are also on sale from all other 
rincipal points to Summer Resorts. 

For information as to rates and 
schedules, dates of sale and limits, 
address, C.r. GATTI. tT. PP. A; 

Raleigh, N. C. 





When writing advertisers, 
mention this paper. 


please 





THE JUTE BAGGING TRUST. 


It Now Demands Three Cents a Yard More Than a Year Ago—Time for 
Farmers’ Organizations to Act. 


Whenever any trust or corpora- 
tion undertakes to oppress beyond 
the limits of endurance the commer- 
cial classes or the public at large, the 
legal machinery of the State and 
Federal Courts, or the powers of the 
United States Congress, are brought 
to bear and relief secured. Notable 
instances of recent origin are the in- 
vestigations of the big Eastern in- 
surance companies, the railroad cor- 
porations and the beef packing trust. 
All of these giant corporations have 
been made to feel the strong arm of 
the law and the atmosphere of the 
whole country, which up to a few 
months ago was so strongly impreg- 
nated with the evil acts and doings 
of those unlawful acts and combines, 
has been clarified and purified to a 
considerable extent. It is only those 
trusts which prey upon the hard- 
earned dollars of the farmers of the 
country which appear to be immune 
from interference by the laws of the 
United States. The Fertilizer Trust 
and Cottonseed combine appear to 
be proof against any obstacle to pre- 
vent the unlawful fixing of prices on 
their part. It may be due to the 
indifference of the farmers and their 
willingness to submit to extortion 
which always follows in the Wake of 
combinations organized for controll- 
ing the prices of commodities need- 
ed on the farm, 

* * * 


The highest and latest evidence of 
unlawful combination to fix prices in 
the restraint of competitive trade is 
that of the American Jute Bagging 
Trust in arbitrarily advancing the 
price of jute bagging three cents per 
yard, within the past thirty days, 
higher than the same goods were 
offered to the cotton growers one 
year ago. This unwarranted advance 
in price applies to piece bagging as 
well as to the new made goods which 
shows conclusively that the combina- 
tion is being engineered by concerted 
action and through an agreed under- 
standing on the part of all those 
firms engaged in its manufacture, 
handling and sale. 

Not only’ is the price on bagging 
to be increased three cents per yard 
this season but the price of ties is 
increased from 10 to 20 per cent. 
At the lowest estimates farmers can 
make up their minds to pay 20 cents 
per bale more on the cost of their 
bagging and ties this season than 
last fall. Figuring on a crop of 11,- 
000,000 bales this season the recent 
advance in the price of bagging and 
ties will cost Sountherh farmers $2,- 
200,000 more this year than last. 

* * * 


To quietly submit to this additional 
graft og $2,200,000 by the Jute and 
Tie Trust in one season is a matter 
which should demand the immediate 
and serious attention of all the cot- 
ton growers in the South. The Bag- 
ging Trust has as yet advanced no 
explanation for its arbitrary action 
in so materially advancing the price 
of bagging. Perhaps the leading 
officials of this high-handed trust 
concluded in advance that any ex- 
planation of their action was un- 
necessary, assuming that the farmers 
would continue to pay the bill and 
ask no questions and that their treas- 
uries would simply be richer by two 
and a quarter million dollars. They 
further decided no doubt that this 
additional toll would be distributed 
among approximately 3,000,000 cot- 
ton growers and would hardly be felt 
by each individual, certainly not to 
the extent of causing any degree of 
antagonism to the will of so wealthy 
a corporation as the Jute Trust. 

Just why the farming class as a 
rule are so indifferent and submissive 





to the evil treatment that they each 
year receive at the hands of those 
with whom they deal is hard to de- 


fine. One time in the history of the 
South the Jute bagging Trust met 
its Waterloo at the hands of the 


cotton growers. This was in the old 
days of the Farmers’ Alliance and 
the Jute Trust was forced to lower 
prices to a more reasonable and 
equitable basis. The farmers won 
in that notable fight, and can do so 
again with greater ease, because they 
are now better equipped for a fight 
to a finish, better financial condition. 


* * * 


There are two ways to whip this 
giant octopus which has undertaken 
to fleece the South out of millions 
this fall and that is to order the man- 
ufacture of cotton bagging through 
our Southern mills or use 12 to 14 
ounce duck, and begin the immediate 
experimental work of securing a 
Southern waste product which can 
be utilized in the manufacture of 


bagging. There is an abundance of 
waste material in the South that 
could be utilized in the place of 


India jute fibre. There has been no 
decided effort to take advantage of 
the natural resources we possess. 


* * * 


The cost of heavy cotton duck 
may be little more than the jute, but 
as its adoption would mean a new 
and increased demand for our cotton 
and for which we would furnish the 
raw material and thereby receive 
back a large part of the cost of the 
manufactured article, which is not 
the case with raw jute, it would be 
far more to our interest. Our pres- 
ent close connection with the cotton 
exchanges and spinners of American 
cotton would enable us to quickly 


secure an equitable allowance in 
difference of tare,or the weight of 


cotton, as compared with jute bag- 
ging. This unauthorized demand of 
the Jute Trust should be resisted to 
the last ditch. The farmers in every 
cotton growing county in the South 
should meet within the next few 
weeks and take determined and de- 
cisive action, 


* * * 


The officers of the Southern Cotton 
Association and the Farmers’ Edu- 
eation and Co-operative Union should 
call upon their members to refuse 
this new high-handed scheme of the 
Jute and Tie Trust, and prepare for 
the adoption of such measures of re- 
lief as may appear best at this time. 
As the manufacturers and spinners 
of our cotton do not pay in any event 
for the bagging and ties they place 
upon the bales, they are not especial- 
ly interested in what it costs. The 
burden of preparing the bale for com- 
mercial uses is on the farmers and 
the entire cost of the bagging and 
ties is on them and for which they 
receive no rebates whatever. The 
price paid for every bale of cotton 
sold by farmers is based on a deduc- 
tion from the gross weight of 6 per 
cent to edver the weight of the bag- 
ging and ties, and no farmer, there- 
fore, ever receives from the buyer 
one cent for his bagging and ties, al- 
though he may at the time of the 
sale think so, because the price per 
pound offered is figured on‘the gross 
weight of the bale with the cost of 
bagging and ties deducted. These 
big trust companies who are annually 
fleecing the farmers’ should be 
brought before the bars of justice, 
while the cotton growers themselves 
should begin to look for relief and 
refuse to any longer submit to such 
high-handed abuse of square dealing. 
—The Cotton Journal. 


THE 
FARMER'S 


SON 





IN THE 


BUSINESS WORLD 
is often shown preference by the 
the merchant or banker searching 
for competent office help. Some of 
our most successful graduates are 
boys from the farm. 
Let us train your son for a life 
where promotion and ultimate suc- 
cess is assured. We will send you 
our catalogue if you will write our 
nearest college. 
MASSEY 

BUSINESS COLLEGES. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HOUSTON, TEX, 

MoNTGOMERY,ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 


COLUMBUS, GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 








é age 3 
RUBE 
{ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING -EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 

















LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write For Prices 
/fyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 
(Pioneer Stamp House of the South. ' 
 ~-P.0.Box 34 + ~- ATLANTA, GA. + 
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Af you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change tor goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO, 
ELKIN, N. C. e 
They pay highest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them tor 
terms and samples, 











ALONG 


The Southern Railway. 





SECTIONS FAVORABLE 
TO THE LOCATION 
OF FARMERS. 


The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost 
should buy a farm in the vicinity of 
some busy manufacturing centre of 
the South, where farming products 
are the highest, the prices of land the 
lowest, and climate and surroundings 
the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial ARE ii 
Southern Ratlway, Was 
ington, D.C. 














On Kereford Inlet bar, off the 
coast of New Jersey, two pleasure 
yachts were capsized Sunday, and 


eight persons were drowned. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 





AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 


XV.—-Will You Love Me When I’m 


Old? 
I would ask of you, my darling, 
A question soft and low, 
That gives me many heartaches, 


As the moments coyne and go; 
Your love I know is truthful, 
But the truest love grows cold; 


It is this that I would ask you, 
Will you love me when I’m old? 


Chorus. 
Life’s morn will soon be waning, 
And its evening bell be tolled, 
And my heart will know no sadness, 
If you'll love me when I’m old. 


Down the stream of life together, 
We are sailing side by side, 
Hoping some bright day to anchor 
Safe beyond the surging tide. 
To-day our sky is cloudless, 
But the night may clouds unfold, 
And its storm may gather round us— 
Will you love me when I’m old? 


When my hair shall shame the snow- 
drift, 
mine 
grow, 
I would lean upon some loved one, 
In the valley as I go. 
[ would claim of you a promise, 
Worth to me a world of gold; 
It is only this, my darling: 
That you’ll love me when I’m old. 
—Selected. 


And eyes shall dimmer 





AN OLD BARRED OWL.* 


The Story of a Night Prowler Prof. 
Pearson Used to Know. 





(Continued from last week.) 


The barred owls were very noisy 
neighbors, and at times were quite 
boisterous. They appeared to shout 
and laugh and say many queer things 
to each other, as for instance ‘‘wah, 
wah; ha, ha; ha, who, ah,’”’ or words 
to that effect. One farmer’s wife 
declared if ever her hired girl left, 
“that night the old swamp owl was 
sure to call, ‘Who, who, who, who 
cooks for you all?’”’ But in May, 
when the three white eggs*in the 
hollow up in the big oak had hatched, 
the parents did not often eall, for 
they were then often much occupied 
with feeding their offspring. 

It was about this time that the man 
who owned the farm on which the 
owls lived, learned of a plant that 
he thought might rid him of them 
forever. Out in the field a hundred 
yards from the woods he planted a 
pole twelve feet high, on which he 
set and chained a small steel trap. 

A night or two later while out 
looking for meadow mice the mother 
owl alighted on the pole. With a 
snap the steel jaws came together, 
catching and holding her fast in their 
grasp. She was caught by her three 
front toes, for an owl has two front 
toes, one growing out behind, and 
one which can be turned either way. 
The trap with its victim fell from the 
pole, but the chain which was fas- 
tened within a foot of the top held 


securely. There through the night 
she hung head downward, swaying 


in the wind and beating her wings 
against the pole in her vain effort: 
to All night with dizzy, 
throbbing brain she swung and beat 
the air and fought for freedom. In 
the morning the happy farmer came 
and put an end to her suffering. He 
reset the trap and returned joyfully 
to the house with the dead bird. 

The caring for the young now de- 
volved entirely upon the father. 
Three hungry mouths to fill besides 
his own! What a busy time he had 


escape. 


Prom ‘*Stories of Bird Life,’ by Prof. T. 
Gilbert Pearson. Published by B. F. John- 
son & Co. Reprinted in The Progressive 
Farmer by special permission. 





of it! How diligently he must have 
pursued the meadow mice and frogs! 
But he carefully avoided that fatal 
pole. One night he decided to try 
the poultry yard again. Surely all 
the destruction of mice and rabbits 
which he had wrought must be worth 
another fowl! 

Near the chicken house some 
guineas were roosting in a tree. Si- 
lently he swooped down upon one of 
these. A moment later both were 
upon the ground, but before the 
guinea had expired it had given vent 
to several heart-rending screams, 
which had set the whole roost to 
cackling. The owl was on the point 
of rising with his prey when he 
caught sight of a man near the gar- 
den gate. There was a flash and a 
roar of a gun. At this he fled, badly 
frightened, to the woods. An hour 
later, when all was quiet, he returned 
to the spot where he had dropped his 
burden. For some reason it was un- 
der a strong box, which was propped 
up by some sticks. But the babies 
in the woods were hungry; so under 
the box he cautiously went. The 
guinea seemed tied to a stick. He 
gave it a pull, when suddenlydown 
came the box, and he was a prisoner. 

Great was the rejoicing in the 
neighborhood the next morning when 
it became known that “‘the old swamp 
cwl”’ had been captured, aad many 
of the neighbors came to see him. 
A small box slatted on two sides 
served as his prison. 

Three days later I saw the feather- 
ed outlaw, which was still confined 
without food or water. His large 
wing and tail feathers had been badly 
worn and broken by beating the pris- 
on bars in his efforts to escape, and 
he must have been weak with fast- 
ing. When I took him in my hands 
his great brown eyes rolled and slow- 
ly winked in helpless defiance. He 
sought to reach me with his danger- 
ous bill, and his struggles for free- 
dom were by no means feeble. 

I begged for his life, pleading that 
the good which he did by destroying 
vermin far outweighed in value the 
few chickens he had killed. But no, 
I was told that he had been robbing 
henroosts for years and had at length 
been caught red-handed in the act, 
and so he must die. “I got the hen 
owl some time ago,’”’ his captor said, 
“and now I’ve got the old he one, 
and I reckon that will pretty well 
break up their chicken stealing.’’ So 
the deed was done, and the farmer 
congratulated himself that he had 
rid the neighborhood of one of its 
greatest enemies. Down in_ the 
swamp the little baby owls waited for 
their food and wondered why it never 
came. 

Now the crawfishes and frogs along 
the creek have less to fear, the 
screech owls whoop at pleasure in 
the trees about the house, the mead- 
ow mice scamper about the fields the 
livelong night, and the rabbits play 
in the moonlight and gnaw the far n- 
ers’ fruit trees with impunity, for the 
eall of the great horned owl in the 
big pine woods across the fields is 
never answered from the silent bot- 
tom lands. The old swamp owl is 
gone. 


Thought Questions.—Which has 
stronger toes and sharper claws, an 
owl or a turkey? Can an owl run 
on the ground? When do you hear 
owls eall in the woods? Do you 
think owls do more more good than 
they do harm? Do barred owls have 
ear tufts of feathers which are called 
horns? Would you have killed the 
Old Swamp Owl? 





I have just had my wheat thresh- 
ed, and on two acres I made seventy- 
two bushels; on 8% acres I made 
158% bushels. Would like to know 
who has beat me.—Chas. C, Thorpe, 
Iredell Co., N. C. 


Martha Washington’s Bible was 
recently restored to Miss Mary Lee, 
daughter of Gen. Robert E. Lee. It 
became the property of General Lee 
by descent through the Custis family, 
and was stolen from him by Union 
soldiers in 1861. Twenty-four years 
ago it was purchased by a Philadel- 
phia gentleman, who declared his in- 
tention of giving it the Mount Ver- 
non Society, to be placed on exhibi- 
tion as the property of the nation. 
But finally he gave it to Miss Lee. 
The Bible contains records of births 





and marriages in the Custis family, 
and the record of the birth of Gen- 
eral Lee. 


| ob) oe & 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
Fain byes yd green withenvy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle will do. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Illustrat- 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 


asking. 
EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 




















INSURE IN 


THE ies 


SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CO., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


BECAUSE (1) It has the policy adapted to your needs. 

BECAUSE (2) It is the safest—its surplus to policy-holders is greater than that of any 
other Southern Life Insurance Company (not industrial) and more than double that of 
any other North Carolina Life Insurance Company—it makesa larger reserve deposit 
on its policies with the State of North Carolina than any other compapy—it has for its 
consulting actuary the leading insurance ex pert in America—it has good management 
as its success shows, and good management is the best asset any business can have 

BECAUSE (3) You will get better results in the way of dividends—its business is con- 
ducted with unprecedented economy, as shown by the profits on its initial operations— 
at the end of three years with insurance onthe lives of more than sixteen hundred 
policy-holders it has not had a single death loss from natural causes, such has been its 
care of selection—it has better facilities of investment than any other company. 

BECAUSE (4) You Keep your money at home to help build up your own section. So 
far as is practicable the Southern Life and Trust Company invests in each locality an 
amoust of money equivalent to the net premiums received from that locality. 


Get the Best. 


It is Always the Cheapest. 


A. W. MCALISTER, Vice-President and Manager. 
THOS. R. LITTLE, Medical Director. 

D. P. FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 

A. M. SCALES, General Counsel. 














LEAKSVILLE 
LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 


To secure this have YOUR OWN WOOL 
made into home-made goods instead of 
selling it and buying shoddy, cotton 
mixed 
century we have been manufacturing the 
farmers’ wool on shares, or for cash, into 
Blankets, 
Carpets, 
Fancy 
Single Yarns, etc. 
wool to the Mills. 
ples and catalogue. 


WOOLEN MILLS 


Comfort in Winter demands pure! 


Woolen Goods and Woolen Covering. 


















materials. For a quarter of a 


Cassimeres, Jeans, Flannels, 
Rugs, Buggy Robes, Shawls, 
Bed Spreads, Double and 
We pay freight on 
Write for terms, sam- 
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THE MARKETS. 


Raleigh Cotton. 
RALEIGH, Aug. 6, 1906. 








Prices to-day 104%@11 
Prices this date last year_............ 10°4@105¢ 
Cottonseed 22% 





Baltimore Provisions. 
BALTIMORE, MD., July 80, 1906. 











bs ae od ee $4 00 @%4 40 
Spring patents__-_..-... 435 @470 
Wheat teautbiee Ee mm 2 @& Ff 
Corn—Southern white_...._-._. 58 @ 39 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _...-....-_.. 38 @ 2 
Rye—No. 2 68 
Butter—Fancy imitation -... 188 @ 19 
Butter—Fancy creamery..__-... 2 @ B 
Butter—Store packed -_-.._.... le@ b 
Eggs—Fresh 18 
Cheese 11@12 
Sugar—Fine granulated__...... 4 80 
Sugar—Coarse granulated_-_... 4 80 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 
The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined for Progressive 

Farmer Readers. 

Norfolk, Va., August 6, 1906. 

Eggs.—Market very firm at 17c. 
per dozen. Receipts very light. 
Large fresh eggs are scarce and are 
bringing 18c. It looks like better 
prices before the week ends. Au- 
gust is the month for eggs to get 
scarce and prices must advance. 

Poultry.—Receipts not so heavy. 
Spring chickens are selling better. 
No changes in old fowls. Springs 
18 to 35c. each (17¢c. per pound). 
Old hens 35c.@45c. each (10c. per 
pound). Ducks 25c.@30c. each. 

Melons.— Market firm, and prices 
are better. Receipts are very light. 
Fancy large melons are scarce and 
are wanted at 12c.@15c. each. 
Choice at 8c.@12c. Culls and 
small melons 5c.@6c. each. The 
native cantaloupes are used and 
shippers are advised not to ship. 
Prices 2c.@3c. each. 

Fruit.—Receipts not so heavy. 
Fruit is arriving in bad _ con- 
dition on account of heavy rain 
all through the fruit section. 
Peaches, fancy $1.25@$1.50; choice 
$1.00@$1.25. Grapes $1.25@ $1.50 
Pears per bbl. $3.50@$4.00. Plums 
per bucket 75c.; crate $1.00 @$1.50. 

Potatoes.—Sweet and Irish pota- 
toes are wanted and sell on arrival 
at the following quotations: 

Irish Potatoes.—Fancy No. 1, $2; 
choice No. 1, $1.75; No. 2, $1.50; 
common and mixed No. 1 and 2, $1 
@ $1.25 

Sweet Potatoes.—yYellow fancy, 
$3.25; choice $2.7 common $2.50. 
Reds, fancy $2.50; choice $2.25 

Cabbage.—The native crop. has 
been used up. Heavy shipments are 
being received from the Western part 
of Virginia. Prices, $1.00@$1.25 
per crate. 











SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams— 
MANOT, DOF PDOVODG caccacceacevvces 20@ 21 
Choice, per pound -- - 18820 
Conimon, DET POUNRG....cnccancn«<e 1§@17 
Shoulders and Sides— 
BOMOy, HOT POUNG..cnuncccenesece 124@13 
Choice, per pound ---.__-.. 12@12% 
Common, per pound 10@12 ~ 
JOWIE, DOF POUNRE <.ccecenccces<e 6@7 


PEANUTS. 
Market dull. 
ne 


me 
Machine picked 
Bunch —_-- 
Low grades Ya ——— 
Spanish éaenea $1°00 $1.10 


HIDES. 














Market active. 
Dry flint, per pound--__.--..-... 19 @ 
Dry salt hides, per pound-__.... 18 @——— 
Dry, damaged hides, per lb-.-. 7 @ 






































































gc aeene oe is used. All 
hes grains demand 
Potash. Consequently, 
the farmer who uses sufh- 
cient Potash reaps a large 
crop of full-headed, plump 
grain, and strong straw that 
doesn’t lodge. If your soil has grown repeated 
grain crops, the necessity of using Potash 1s all 
the more obvious. 


Our books on farming are free. They are a 
help to those who want better and larger yields 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York, or 2214 South Broad Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
































Bg UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
“THE MASTER WORKMAN,” ° 
atwo-ylinder gasoline, kerosene or 


alcohol engine, superior to any one-cylinder engine; revolutionizing power. yveight and bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, with greater dur: ibility. ‘osts 
Less to Buy—Less to Run. Quickly, easily started. Vibration practically pay th eaply ranted onany wagon. It isa combination portable, stationar y or traction 
engine. SEND FoR CaTaLoaus. THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., Mfrs., Meagher and 15th Sts., Chicago. THIS IS OUR FIFTY-THIRD YEAR. 























Green salted, per pound Danville Tobacco Market. pee and several lots have been con- 
Green Ee cee f : 
nM <a... Danville, Va., August 4, 1906. demned. Other lots wor k out for 
Dry calf, per pound ------------ 18 @ -—— ee eee hi what the goods will fetch. Fresh 
CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS. - A ee 4 ron gs shown up ““e killed turkeys of an average sort are 
. y © reek > sy Tara « 
- bg bg pn ies per pees. : @ : si ; 10st ol these were 0: 2/ worth 13c, Southern spring chickens 
Ss. W. ve pesca ay A annneeee 3 : very undesirable character, in fact 12440.@14c. Ducks, 12c.@12%e 
N.C. and Va. Hors, ar 1. 3i4 | the weather has been unfavorable for | pyimo anc 
So ee o.oo Dor ib . aii aden dies ye Araienioste , rime squabs, 8 pounds to the dozen, 
Medium and thin cattle, perib 2° w 244) “1, Te@uce the quality as well as the | ney dozen, $3. 
Mllk calves, medium, per lb. — 4@ 5 jreduce the quality as well as the Potatoes.—Delaware and Maryland 
Milk calves, fancy, per lb__-_- 5@ 6% quantity. Prices have started off le ie jap ai ea aac: 
Yearlings, per ib ..........- 2%@ 3% MUR) OR» We Se ae = aes per bbl., $1.25@$1.50. Market 
Tombs 4 @ 6 | high and are from 25 to 50 per cent | ...ms to be in buyers’ favor Sup- 
PN, UE Th ccencneieccesuancoes 3G 3% che is rear se. gre ee ; ‘ ee ¥ 
Goats (not WARtEG) q-oc<nsrecaon a —— Rogol rane = — oT plies are coming in in a liberal man- 
1c veh Fe 4 > “vay ¢ e : . 
WOOL, ETC. —— a / — my 5 re “ sa *“}ner and demand is hardly’ active 
2v ar , y . € ve ~ 
arene Sree of burrs, per Ib---- 27 @ —— a ee oe nore ge t inti enough to take care of the supplies. 
~ @ : . Dean ootaa iz pas ba : : , 
Wan caciaiy Wane te ise : Oe eas ex cea? |The bad weather is acting against a 
Washed wool, per Ib - Q. * hic h will es composed entirely of good market. Sweets are doing 
Tallow, per pound .........----- 4442 ——|primings. Trading in hogshead to- ey ER, eS ear e4 7 
Bees wax 28° @ 29 } age oe better and are worth $3.50@ $4.50. 
yacco is quiet. ies 
- GRAIN, HAY, ETC. e epee ae oes Vegetables are in full supply and 
ora. white eae eemem mo mearemienene eee of e 66 DIBRELL BROTHERS, INC. showing effect of heavy rains. Nor- 
N 2 > 





Cracked corn, per bushel_...__- 65 @ 66 folk cucumbers per bbl., 50c.@ $1. 
Bay—Onle, Michigan and Indi Norfolk egg-plant per cri ate, Ak irge, $1. 








ana No. 1 Timothy in ton a enket an Slaw , ° : : iS 
lots from store 1 New York Mar ket dl Seen by Our Onions, potato, per bbl., $2a $2.25; 
Choice light mixed hay ------$17.00 @ Progressive Farmer Correspondent. Norfolk peppers per carrier, 40¢.@ 


CATO? TOT once cocecee= 
Heavy mixed-_-_-_-__- 


New York, August 4, 1906. 50c.; string beans, $50c.@75c. per 
Rye straw, short, small lots, 12.00 @ 





saeamatiintal x oe oe uz ocsket: «¢ as 50c.@75e . 

Oat straw in car lots_--------- 10.00 @ ——— Fruits.—There is a fair demand | Pasket; a Se. @ (Se. _ ' a 

Bran, per ton, from store --.. 21.00 @ 22.50 | for aa , £ oF crate. Tomatoes are worth rom 
\ or good apples and they fetch $2.50 | © ‘ 

Middlings, per ton, from store 24.00 « pbl.; | 50¢. to $1.25 per box, the latter for 


Cotton seed meal, per ton__.. 30.00 @ ———- | @ $3.00 for choice duchess per 


Oats, white, per bushel, from very fancy Jersey stock. 





store 46 G artrachans, $2.25 @$2.75. Southern pays ; ‘ 
Oata, No. 2 mixed__-_-.._...... 43 @ 45 pears steady with prime Le Conte Butter is in better demand t —_— 
STAVES. worth $3.50 @ $4.50 per bbl.; Clapp’s | Tétes are without change and bes 


e ‘ P r B < acca ee ee eee N ‘ 21¢. ( 
MAL Are sees 40 tovorite, $8045. Plums, Delaware| Weeterm croemery ts held ot 315.6 
Prime Culls.|22d Maryland are worth 50c.@$1 | 7! 2°; factory, Loc@iic., and ren 
$42.00 vated 15c.@19¢e. 













Red oak hhd. staves---------. $55.00 @ $42.00] per carrier. Several cars of south- , 
W.0. hha. oe 22-00 @ $5.00 |ern peaches were condemned and a R. 
W.. hhd. heading, light---. 90.00 @ 56.00 | large part of the arrivals show effects 
. Pe a Moy ne io 2 10-00 | of bad weather. Best Georgia stock Fa vB h 
W. O. bbl. staves light--.---.. 60.00 @ 35.00} per carrier $1.50@$2. North Caro- armers’ xC ange — 
W. O. octave staves, ght... 50.00@ 0) ):1. and. South Carolina per carrier, ae 
Per 1 000—Car Boe eg 75c.@ $1.50, and the range is from RATES OF ADV ERTL ISING: 
Shingles, cypress, size 6x20. Marketslow.| this down to 35c. North Carolina Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
he $3.50 @ 99.00|8Tapes per carrier, $1.50 @ $1.75. | Agure or initial coving a ee tvucepted for 
No. 1, sap, split ---- 560 @ 7.00 | Currants per quart, 3c.@6c.; huckle- | amounts less than $1. More than eighteen 





No. 1, heart, sawed 
RAILROAD TIES. 


9.00] berries, 6¢.@10c. Southern musk- | thousand families reached each week. 
melons, 50c.@$1@$1.50 per crate.}| BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS, $1.00. 


































First-class white oak ties, f.o. b - y 2 
Norfolk : 55 @ ———— | Watermelons, $8@20 per 100. Apply to A. H. LENNON, Whiteville, N. ¢ 
A hal ... dpaanameannannneeel 2¢ wenn Peanuts are about in the same] FOR SALE—Two, well broke, Coon, Opos- 
ae ellie , i ‘ for anv weeks Tjy- | Sum or Mink Dogs. Address JOHN J. LAS 
ROARDE. condition as for many weeks. V ir- SITER, Rich Square, N. C. 
Lumber market very dull, ginia Jumbo, hand-picked, 5%4%c¢.@ ees 
No, 1 4—4 boards, per 1 000 feet $22. 00 5%4¢ Black walnuts per’ bushel WANTED—Orders for young Merino Rams 
No. 2 4—4 boards, “ 20.00 cy eee ines . ; sage ’ | and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL ARCHER, 
No.3 4—4 boards, “ “ 13.00 50c.@ 75¢.; butternuts, 50c.@ 75c. Statesville, N. C. 
Edge box boards, “* «Mt ad Honey quiet. Demand is perhaps - —_——-— 
pe eee “ “ “ 1500 @ 16.00| all that could be looked for at this Py iw want the Hest Churn made), write 
F an uJ 7 ee “ . P » 8 a ig eensboro, 
5—4@6— heart No. 1. 0.00 time of year, and holders are looking ‘ownsend & Co ae 
O <.- ae y - o¢ > Inn ani 
No. 3._..... 20.00 for a good fall trade. For Southern BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
COTTON—Tone steady extracted the range is 55c.@60c. good stationery with your own name and ‘ 
i ling 115 “esse w ic arriving in rath. | name of your farm neatly printed. rite a 
Low middling ie ateesaaetn Bs eceiicliss li 1-T9 Dressed poultry is arriving in rath- | >) prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO. 











B. er bad shape as the weather is so ] Raleigh, N.C. 
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EVERY FARMER OUGHT TO READ 


“GOTTON: 





Its Cultivation, Marketing, Manufacture, and the Prob- 
lems of the Cotton World.” 


By CHAS. W. BURKETT and CLARENCE H. POE, 


OF ‘‘THE- PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT ” 


A Cyclopedia of Cotton, Handsomely Bound and Magnificently Illustrated, 


331 Large Pages—63 Full Pages 
of Photographs in Tint, Postpaid, 


$2.20 


‘The Only Interesting, Readable, Practical Specific Guide to the Whole Great 
Subject of Cotton,” as it is Pronounced, the Following Table of Contents 
Indicates the Scope and Comprehensiveness of the Work: 


INTRODUCTION—Hail the King. 


Section I.—King Cotton: His Realm and His Subjects. 


Chapter I.—History of Cotton: From Ancient India to our own Time. 

Chapter II.—Acreage and Production: Where the World’s Supply is 
Grown. 

Chapter III.—Does Foreign Competition Threaten the South’s Suprem- 


ac 

Chega IV.—The Men who Make Cotton: Whites and Blacks; Planters 
and Tenants. 

Chapter V.—A 25 000,000 Bale Crop: Will the South be Ready when 
the World Demands It? 

Chapter VI.—Cotton: What it Means and Will Mean to the Southern 
States 

Chapter VII —The Organization of Cotton Farmers and What it May 
Accomplish. 

Chapter VIII..—Stopping the Leaks in Cotton Profits 


SECTION II.— Zhe Cotton Plant: How it Grows and Is Grown, 


Chapter 1X,.—Structure and Botanical Relations. 

Chapter X —Classification of Varieties. 

Chhapter XI.—Breeding Up the Cotto. Plant. 

Chapter XII.—The King’s Realm: the L,:nd of Sunshine. 
Chapter XIII.—Soils and How to Handle Them. 

Chapter XIV.—Bringing Exhausted Lands Back to Life. 
Chaptcr XV.—Cotton Unique: A Self-supporting Crop. 
Chapter XVI —Buying Fertility for the Soil. 

Chapter X VII.—Saving Fertility for the Soil. 








Chapter XVIII —Home Mixing of Fertilizers: Saving the Manufac- 
turer’s Profit 

Chapter XIX —The Cotton Fermers’ Equipment of Tools. 

Chapter XX —B:st Methods of Cultivation. 

Chapter XXI.—Cotton Diseases and How Deal with Them. 

Chapter XXII —Insect Enemies of the Cotton Plant. 

Chapter XXIII.—Harvest Time in the Cotton Field 

Chapter XXIV.—What Does it Cost to Make Cotton? 


SEction III.—Marketing and Prices. 


Chapter XX V.—Preparing for Marketing: The Werk of the Gin. 
Chapter XX VI —Marketing Cotton: The Trip to the Spindle. 
Chapter XXVII.—The Unceasing Contest Between Bulls and Bears, 
Chapter XXVIII.—Statistics: How they are Gathered 

Chapter XXIX.—The Puzzling Pioblem of Cotton Values. 


"SECTION IV.-—Manufactures and By-products. 


Chapter XXX —Cottonseed: Once an Outcast, Now a Prince. 

Chapter XXXI.—Cotton Oll: The King Feeds as well as Clothes His 
his Subjects. 

Chapter XXXII —Cottonseed Meal and Hulls: He also Feeds our Flocks 
aud Herds. 

Chapter XX XIII —The Rise of Cotton Manufacturing. 

Chapter XXXIV —The Cotton Factory in the Cotton States. 


‘Chapter XXXV.—The Making of Cotton Goods: How Cotton Clothes 


the World. 
Conclusion: The Epic of the Cotton that is Yet to be Written. 


Special Offer to Progressive Farmers Readers. 


If you are a cotton farmer you ought to know all about your great staple crop, not only about the best methods of 
fertilization and cultivation and cultivation and marketing, as given here, but about all the uses of the crop. And that is 
what “Cotton” was written for: a Cyclopzedia of Cotton facts “as good reading as heart could desire and information 


every Southern man should possess.” 
made a special arrangement by which we can offer 


One Copy of ‘‘Cotton,’’ postpaid, $2.20) : 
The Progressive Farmer, one year, price, 1.00) 


ORDER TO-DAY. 


This advertisement | 


_ may not appear again, | 


of “Cotton” at the 
reduced combination 
price, fill out the blank 
and_send to, us|fat 
once. 





and if you wish a copy | 





The publishers will not sell the book for less than $2.20, postpaid, but we have 


Both for $2.60. Regular Price $3.20. 


Publishers Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find $2.60 for which send 
me, postpatd, one copy of “Cotton: [ts Cultivation, Market- 
ing, Manufacture, and the Problems of the Cotton World,” 
by Burkett and Poe, and also credit me with one year’s 
subscription to the Progressive Farmer. 


Yours truly, 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND OCOTTON PLANT. (Thursday, August 9, 1906. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
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= 9. PREPARES FOR COLLEGE OR FOR BUSINESS. 

ule No better Business Course in the State. Exceptional ad- 

vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Telegraphy. Elegant new 


Prepares for Annapolis, West Point, College or University. Three courses of study, Class- Brick Building, Library CG Three excellent Literary Societies 
nines Greek : 


ical, Scientific and English ; 350 acres of hill and dale, excellent dairy and garden, fleld i 
and track athletics. Tennis and ball grounds. One-quarter mile running track. Cadets Moral surroundings 
dine with principal’s family. Influence of cultured women in dining-hall. Individual girls, Faculty of twelve. 
attention to each boy. Limited to 100 boys. Climate best for Southern boys—not in the ° i 
bleak mountains. School 55 years old. Graduates inspired to higher education. For cat- girls. 574 students last year from 65 counties 


pape J, C. HORNER, Oxford, N.C. | Academy 


AND BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
“In my judgment there is no other school in the State nor in the South, so 


BOYS AND G IRLS far as my knowledge goes, that is doing the work of yours.’’—President Vann. 


Do not decide where you will go to school ‘‘A number of students have come to Wake Forest from this Academ We 
xty i Fs. e . * y- 
next year until you have written to have found them well prepared; and in no case have they ever given us any trou- 


E. L. MIDDLETON, CARY, N. C., ble.’ —President Taylor 


FOR A CATALOGUE OF ‘I enjoyed my trip to Buie’s Creek very much, and your school has been a 
ites a r ro j h Cc h oO oO | subject of comment by ‘ne ever since. You are doing a great work—little short 
Y ee - of wonderful. I do not know any school that has given me more joy than yours.”’ 

It is as good as the best! Former pupils in College last year proved by their grades —Governor C. B. Aycock. For catalogue, address 
the thoroughness of our work. Expenses for board and tuition very low. Fall Term 


opens August 21, 1906. REV. J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, 
Buie’s Creek, Harnet Co, N. C. 


WHAT BUSINESS COLLEGE? 


unsurpassed. Open to boys and 
Rates low. ‘‘Clubs’’ for boys and 























OAK RIDGE INSTITUTE You will take a business course but once in your 


life. Therefore it will pay you to attend the best. 


ies cpcene cieanhnton reséaietness THE DUNSMORE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


the South. ; 
Prepares for College, in Business, for Tie. ja 2 yore, 32d year ater 

resent agement. our courses. students last year. ‘erms : : 
noderete.. Saneted near Greensboro, N. C., one thousand feet above the Is One of the Best, and was Established in 1872, and 
sealevel. For beautiful catalogue address J. A.and M.H. HOLT, Principals. Incorporated by the Legislature of Virginia in 1884. 




















9339 3333339333393 2333333333333333233333333 
8 More than 400 students secured good paying positions within the last three years 
CHRNTRAL : ACA DHEMY We have something especially interesting to ofter prospective students thie year 


Send for catalogue. 
A High Grade Preparatory School With Industrial Equipment J. D. DUNSMORE, President, Staunton, Va. 


Boys and young men prepared for college in the most 
thorough manner. {Course embraces Latin, Greek, nay 
Mathematics, History and English. $121 pays tuition, = 

board, room, light, heat, and library fee for the scholastic wa t re h as h || 
year. An opportunity will be given to a number of young ar r en on ig c oo sa 
men to work their way through school. Scholas'ic Year 1906-1907 Begins August 30. 

If you are interested write Total expenses (including tuition, Board, Light, Heat, and Washing) guaranteed not to 
exceed from $165.00 to $175.00 for the year. Buildings heated by steam; hot and cold 


RAYMOND BROWNI NG, Principal, water in dormitories. Parents are referred to the authorities of the University and the va- 


rious colleges, male and female. For catalogue address 


LITTLETON, N.C. ; JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. C. 


3 793) THE BINGHAM SCHOOL 
L007 | pense ARE tes cees S Paseneoin 


not releived. Oy tee Acteg rite @u. Rates 
Lil 114th Year . N.C. 


reasonable. COL. R. BINGHAM, : 


EDIC 
COLLEGE eee 


CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean. : W H IT Ss ETT " N SsTi ss U TE 


HONOR SYSTEM. T hundred d fifty Students ly fi id f Lit Busi 

——— Two hundred and fifty Students yearly from a wide area of patronage. Literary, Busi- 

MEDICINE. DENTISTRY. PHARMACY. ness, Teachers’ Normal, Music, Tele raphy,ete. Noted for Health. New Buildings. 

ae Total expense per term of fivh months from $50 to $65. Both sexes. 25 free scholar- 

Theoretical Course Unsurpassed South of the Potomac. ships. Graduates in great demand. Full particulars in beautiful catalogue free. Ad- 

neenel Cun Free Ot and pan gee Sevtrertien ena dress the President, 
. ree nsary, & ew, Wer- ui ab- 

retories—all under exclusive control of the College, besides W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D. Whitsett, N. C. 

the State Penitentiary Hospital and other Public Institutions. 


For Catalogue of 68th Session and Announcement for the 69th, 
(which opens September 25th, 1906) address, = 


FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y, Richmond, Va. BEYOND THE BLUE RIDGE LIES 


YVIRGINIA’ | |—wmars HILL COLLEGE—— 


The Leading Co-educational Institution in Western N. C. 345 Students. 
45 Counties. 7 States. 


Invigorating climate. Delightful school spirit. Four buildings. Spilman Home 
for (#irls ($6 a month). Hall for boys & amonth). Allunder personal watchcare of 


5) . 5 4 l fies. Fall T 19 k 
LEAKSVILLE SPRAY INSTITUTE, Oe eee Ci oe on haces end las tenaye Aa 
FOR BOTH SEXES. R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 


Piatmons Section, Bealinfal climes, Fo The Seventy-third Session will begin August 

ractive Scenery, ture r, Good Water, {| Board and Tuition 29th. Sixteen independent “Schools,” embrac- 

Handsome Brick Buildings, New Equip. fin Literary be C15 00 ing Science, Language, Mathematics, Philoso- 
¥ 


ments, Modern Conveniences, Full Corps of 
Competent Teachers, Christian Influences. pervsnee) Sr an. ey: a be a ep ange thy amen gaged etc. 
ological, Chemical, anc ysica sabora- 


Business Course, Music (Vocal 
wed Tastromantel) Att: i Next Session Opens Sept. 5, 1906. 
and Fine Needle-work at reason- WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 
e rates. 
_- J. A. BEAM, Principal, K®SSSS7U2" 


. tories. 17,500 Volumes in Library. 

If you are interested in a Dental Education, mail this Coupon to the The Gymnasium is well appointed. 

DENTISTR Southern Dental College for beautiful, illustrated free Catalogue. Abundant baths. A new Infirm- 
DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 100 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. ary with modern fittings will be 

ready for the coming session. 
Send me Catalogue No. 40 ......of Southern Dental College. Expenses very moderate. Address 


[ ea President W. L. POTEAT, 


NAME 
WAKE FOREST, N. C. 
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